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A STRANGE DOWRY. 


BY MRS. ALFRED PHILLIPS, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“Old yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 
Thy fibres net. the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapped about the bones.” 


In Memoria. 


THUS a month passed away pleasantly enough. 

Amy and I had grown fast friends. Her open nature, like her 
brother’s, had taken mine by storm and dictated térms of conquest. 
I was soon in possession of all her hopes and fears, loves and regrets 


_ since childhood. 


Those were pleasant hours which we spent together in the 
dreamy summer time, though we were never suffered to enjoy them 


long undisturbed, for Lord Delamain had come to Crofton with a 


purpose, which he happily accomplished to the satisfaction of all 
parties. He was a-gentlemanly, quiet young man, with a fair 
amount of good looks, and better prospects; his proposal Amy at 
once accepted, leaving Captain Crofton and myself more than ever 
to our own resources for mutual entertainment. 

Very handsome, very fascinating, very ardent was Arthur 
Orofton ; a man it was, humanly speaking, impossible not to grow 
very fond of when thrown much in his society, as I was day after 


day. He was so easy and good-tempered, that, as a rule, one grew 


to accept him as he was, and forgot to ask if any depths lurked 
beneath the surface of his pleasant nature. 

Lady Adelaide was supremely good-tempered atthis time. The 
Prospect of her daughter Amy so nobly carrying out her ideas of 


destiny, by becoming shortly a viscountess and a prospective countess, 
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was a natural source of self-congratulation that every mother will 
readily understand. In her satisfaction she forgot all thought of 
Arthur for the moment— but for the moment only. 

* With such connections, dear Arthur is sure to advance,” 
she said, as she sat talking to Miss Stanhope one afternoon in the 
reception-room, having driven over to announce Amy’s engage- 
ment, which had been finally arranged only that morning. 

‘« Indeed he ought,’’ replied Miss Stanhope, who had previously 
said everything congratulatory. ‘And when does the marriage 
take place ?” 

** About Christmas, I think,”’ said Lady Adelaide. 

‘¢ From Crofton, of course ?”’ 

** Of course,”’ echoed Lady Adelaide ; ‘‘ dear Amy would neve, 
Consent to be married away from home. We think it an excellent 
time to have the marriage ; they can go abroad for the winter, either 
to Paris or Rome, returning for the London season, as they will 
both have to be presented again on their marriage.”’ 

“Very well arranged indeed,” said Miss Stanhope. ‘I am 
delighted that all has ended so happily !”’ 

‘Tt is, indeed, a great happiness to see one’s children suitably 
Settled in life,” said Lady Adelaide, giving a short sigh of intense 
satisfaction. “It is a most trying time for mothers in our position; 
but I am thankful so far that I have nothing to complain of.’ 

‘* No doubt you must feel very thankful. I only hope Arthur 
will do as well as Amy; and then you and Sir Miles can leave the 
world, offering up a pious Nune dimittis,” said Miss Stanhope. 

‘¢ As for Arthur I have not the least fear of him. He knows 
too well what is due to the good old families from which he is 
descended ;’’ and here Lady Adelaide smiled blandly round the 
room until the final shadow of her smile rested on me, as if to 
warn me to have a care. 

I mastered my rising colour, but not my rebellious feeling, at 
her thus addressing her remark to me. I was, perhaps, all the 
more sensitive from having observed that as Captain Crofton grew 
warmer his mother had grown colder in her manner towards me. She 
had hitherto been far too well bred to wound me pointedly; but 
if freezing politeness can warn, she intimated in the most perfect 
manner that we moved in different spheres, and that at my peril J 
would dare to encroach on hers. 

I could not hide from myself that matters were likely to 
approach some such uncomfortable crisis if a change were not soon 
made ; and J then determined, as I sat listening to Lady Adelaide, 
that I would make it. I did not care to be the one to prevent 
Arthur Crofton from fulfilling his mother’s wishes, from the simple 
fact that, while liking him, as I did, I did not care sufficiently for him 
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to court the crisis, which, had I loved him, I would most certainly 
have braved. Besides, I should have been wronging Philip, whom 
I was for ever regretting, and to the memory of whose love I vowed 
to be faithful—no hard task this, since my feelings made it easy. 

In a moment of very true mental analysis I had looked beyond 
the present cloudless sky into the future, and knew that Arthur 
Crofton, charming and loveable as he was,in a way [ have but 
poorly described, was nevertheless the last man with whom I could 
have passed my life happily, except at the expense of my higher 
nature, which had all this while been slumbering peacefully as I 
lay gliding down the rapid stream of Time in the most luxuriant of 
gondulas, out of which I was now about to step. 

By previous arrangement with Amy and her brother I was to 
have gone over to Crofton the afternoon following Lady Adelaide's 
visit, but I sent an excuse. I then wrote to my aunt to 
expect me during the week, the exact day“of my return, I told her, 
I would name when I had consulted with my friends; but that at 
least it would not be until after Thursday, as invitations had been 
issued for a ball which Colonel Stanhope was giving on that night. 


My letter was dated Tuesday. 


While I was writing Colonel Stanhope came into the room. 

“T thought you were going to Crofton this afternoon, Mary 
they will be expecting you,”’ he said. 

“‘T have changed iny mind: I had letters to write, so sent an 
excuse.”’ 

‘* Amy will be distracted.” 

“But I suspect that Lady Adelaide will be all the better 
pleased,”’ I said, interrupting him, with a dash of bitterness in my 
voice. I had to master my feelings, however, for he was growing 
nervous, and I dreaded a repetition of the scene I had witnessed 
at the Grand Hotel, when he caught me in tears; therefore I re- 
marked cheerfully, as I saw him waiting for an explanation of my 
words— , | 

‘‘T have written to my aunt to expect me next week; I have 
already paid you a very long visit—upwards of a month,—and 
can only thank you sincerely for all the enjoyment you have given 
me,”’ 

_“* Don’t talk of thanks, I implore you !’’ he cried, impatiently— 
“It has been a relief to have you; but why must you go so soon? 
I know you must leave us some day; we have no right over you—I 
have always felt that it must come to this sooner or later— 
always.” 

He spoke in a voice of hurried excitement, as he paced up and 
down the room, struggling with himself, and there was such a wild 
look in his eye that I became alarmed. He appeared and acted as if 
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the conflict within was mastering him even to the verge of madness, 
I was about to ring the bell, when, as if divining my thoughts, he 
came up to me, and Jaying his hand on my arm, said— 

‘* Do not fear me—I will not alarm you—I would do anything 
to save you from sorrow ; yet I don’t know how I can.”’ 

I was very frightened making no doubt that his brain was 
wandering slightly, for a moment after he sank hopelessly into a 
chair aud buried his face in his hands. 

I remained silent and powerless. Miss Stanhope was out, and 
I feared to ring the bell; I could only sit and wait, hoping that he 
would recover. J was thankful when at length the butler broke 
the spell of that most painful moment by opening the door to 
announce that the pony-carriage was waiting for Colonel Stanhope. 

I have often wondered what the exalted official must have 
thought to see his master in such a distracted attitude of suffering, 
while I was quietly seated with a scared expression of face, as 
though contemplating a ghost. 

Colonel Stanhope heard the announcement, and raised his head 
as soon as the door had closed. Looking up at me with a pair of eyes 
the intensity of his suffering had turned heavy and blood-shot, and 
holding out his hand, he said— 

‘* Forgive me, child; pity, and don’t despise me. Ah, if I could 
onl y , 

“Oh, please don’t take such fancies,”’ I cried, cutting short his 
sentence; ‘‘ how could I ever feel anything but sorrow for such 
suffering as yours?’’ And asTI looked upon his miserable, woe- 
begone face, I felt the utmost pity for what I firmly believed to be 
the result of a disordered brain subject to hallucinations, one of 
which was now troubling him. 

“Can I not get you something? I am sure that you are not 
yourself to-day—do let mering? Shall I drive you out?’’ “Oh, 
if I could only do anything,”’ I thought, ‘‘ to make him a little bit 
happier, or help to lighten this terrible mental affliction which is 
clouding his brain !”’ 

‘*'Yes, you shall drive me if you like—go and dress; and you 
may ring the bell for George. Ishall be better by the time you 
are ready.” 

He was quite himself again on my return, and helped me into 
the carriage with an almost cheerful smile. I looked upon what 
had passed as simply a paroxysm of suffering, and was thankful to 
find that it had subsided so quickly. 

“Where would you like me to drive you?’ I asked, as I took 
the reins. 

‘Where you please. Where would you like to go? all places 
are the same to me.”’ 
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“Then if I may, and you are sure you don’t mind, I should 
like to drive over to the village where my mother lies buried,”’ I 
replied ; for I had never yet been able to accomplish my visit to 
that one spot, sacred to her dear memory. Amy and her brother 
had generaily formed some party for every afternoon, and I felt 
that it was not in their company, much as I liked them, that I 
could visit her grave; so I gladly seized the present opportunity, 
especially as my departure was so near. 

‘It is a good long drive, quite six miles,’’ he said; “ will that 
not be too long for you ?”’ 

“Not in the least, if it won’t tire you.”’ 

‘*‘ No, drive on ;’’ and we started. 

My thoughts were naturally full of my poor mother as I drove 
along, and out of the abundance of my heart I began to overflow 
in talk of her, recalling many a past scene. J even touched upon 
the last most awful scene of her life, and my dread awakening on 
that saddest of all mornings when I fuund myself without her and 
alone. 

He listened very calmly up to this point, when he implored me 
tocease. Then I recollected how foolish and inconsiderate I had 
been to enter upon such a sad topic with one whose highly sensitive 
mind sought relief from all that is painful. Ichanged the subject 
at once, and determined, if possible, not to recur to it again. 

We were soon in the village, which I hardly recognised ; it was 
not until I neared our old house that I knew where IJ was, and 
then the dim far-off past seemed to revive again like a restored 
picture blurred by age. One by one the old familiar scenes 
returned, and then how brief appeared the years dividing the child 
from the girl—or woman, that 1 was fast becoming ; in this spot I 
could never be other than the little child that I was when that 
most blessed of all ties was so ruthlessly snapped. 

I left Colonel Stanhope in the carriage, while I went to the 
grave alone. 

How trivial circumstances lie dormant in the memorv until 
brought to life by others equally simple! As I stood beside the 
grave, I was startled to find growing around it, beautifully tended, 
a little border of mignonnette aud London pride —the triead blossoms 
of my childhood—my last love offerings laid upon her tomb. With 
flower voices I still could picture them speaking to me in the fairy 
language of olden days; they recalled the stranger who had vaken 
me on his knee, and tried to reconcile me to the marble monument, 
and to whom, in my gratitude, I had given half my flowers. Had 
he then thought of me again? and in mourning his own dead 
remembered the woes of the child he had thus by chance encountered, 
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marking his sympathy by planting these smaJl memorials in token 
of the universal brotherhood of sorrow ? 

How good! how kind of him! May his own heart have found 
comfort !’’ I thought, as I gathered a few buds, and pressed my 
lips reverentially to the inscription of my mother’s name on the 
marble; resting awhile to think upon her, and to speculate, as J 
could not avoid doing, upon that profoundly mysterious future 
which lay hidden from all knowledge. I felt comfort in reflecting 
that in the midst of our obscurity we had at least this knowledge: 
that God was good, and right was right. In holding fast to these 
there was nothing to fear either now or hereafter for ourselves or 
our dearer dead. 

But can we, do we, always hold fast to whatis right? As I 
asked these questions there came to my mind a thought not 
sufficiently insisted upon. While setting forth the omnipotence 
and justice of God we often lose sight of the sublimer attribute of 
magnanimity that must ever be the consequence of these. The 
Psalmist remembers it when he says: ‘‘ He knoweth our frame, and 
remembereth that we are but dust.” Therefore it is that He pities 
and pardons freely our repented sins, ‘‘ without money and without 
price.”’ 

I dared not linger. I had already remained away tov long, 
and I hurried back to Colonel Stanhope with many apologies. 

** You have not been so very long,’’ he replied, helping me to 
be seated, and looking at my flowers. The strange coincidence of 
finding them would gladly have been told to nim had he not checked 
my previous confidence, so I judged it best to be silent ; at length 
he remarked— 

‘* How sweet your flowers.smell! Have you been trespassing ?”’ 

“No; I took them from my poor mother’s grave. Some kind 
hand planted them ; and it is such an odd circumstance, I wish I 
might tell you,’’ I said hesitatingly, ‘‘ but I am afraid to pain you 
by talking on such subjects.”’ 

‘** Oh, no; say on,” he replied, listlessly. ‘‘ What is it?’ 

‘I then recounted my meeting—which I had previously forgotten 
as a question of no moment—and how the flowers in my hand had 
evidently been the result. I finished by saying, ‘‘ How I should 
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like to meet that man again ! 

‘* Why?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, it isa feeling I have; to thank him, I suppose. 
You know women are seldom logical—at least not consciously so ; 
they live, move, and have their being in feeling, and the result is 
much the same as if they were the finest thinkers into the world.” 

“What you mean to say is, that a woman arrives at a true 
conclusion as quickly with her heart as a man does with his head! 
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Well, I daresay that in some cases you are right. However, the 
rule won’t hold good; but supposing you did find this person, 
whoever he may be how would you act ?”’ 

*Tdon’t know exactly, I think if I ever met him and he were 
to say to me, ‘It was I who whispered to your childish heart that 
day, and brought back your hope and contentment once more,’ I 
should feel that the fellowship of sympathy and suffering had 
united us more than any ties of kindred could ever do. I often 
think therein lies the truest kindred. It is not what you are, but 
what you feel that constitutes the real tie.”’ 

He started uneasily as I finished speaking, which made me 
exclaim, ‘‘ There now, I am talking too much for you again; how 
inconsiderate I am !”’ 

* Not at all,’’ he replied, but I could see, from the excessive 
pallor of -his face, how much he was suffering again. After another 
long silence he seemed to recover himself, and I saw a quiet smile 
on his face, of which I asked the meaning. 

“Forgive me, Mary, for being amused at your expense, but I 
was smiling at the excessive simplicity of your last remark, The 
world and its maxims have not laid their hold on you as yet. 
The world would not allow of such a frankly avowed aflinity.”’ 

“But then the world is not the most infallible guide a person 
can have, is it? It seems to me it is often afraid of inquiring too 
minutely into many of its surest beliefs for fear of coming to the 
truth of their unsoundiess. Is it not so? People should be true 
at all costs.’’ 

‘*The truth so often demands a heavier penalty than people are 
ready to pay,’’ he said, dismissing the subject, to make my heart 
almost stand still, by remarking, in the most matter-of-fact way— 

*‘T expect Addison this evening.”’ 

It was my turn to start uneasily, and in my nervousness I 
gave the ponies a heavier stroke of the whip than usual, which 
they resented by.nearly bolting. 

“Why, Mary, what is the matter? You have no designs upon 
my life, I hope? This is something quite unusual—your hand is 
generally so light and steady.”’ 

‘‘ How on earth did you persuade Mr. Addison tocome ?”’ I said 
~not heeding his observation. 

“T told him I wanted him professionally ; so, you see, you can 
have no great opinion of my truthfulness, can you ? He refused my 
first invitation, as you know; but this time I said he must posi- 
tively waive all excuses, as I needed him for a consultation. He 
Will remain two or three days over the ball, I hope, though I have 
said nothing about it. Idon’t know if he isa dancing man—I 
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daresay he is; he takes kindly to all the healthy pleasures of life 
that come in his way.”’ 

‘Oh! how should I meet him? and what would he say ?”’ were 
questions I kept repeating and dreaming over in our silent drive 
home, for I could talk no more. 

It was late when we returned: we found Miss Stanhope in the 
greatest state of anxiety wondering where we had gone. She 
handed me a telegram from Dolly, who was in London, and wished 
me to join her there as soon as I could—a wish I would gladly 
have complied with that evening, as I contemplated Arthur Crofton 
on the one hand and Philip Addison on the other; but I was 
pledged to remain for the ball. Miss Stanhope bad, moreover, 
doubly secured me by the present of a dress for the occasion 
from London; a marvel of art not to be resisted had I desired it 
ever so much. 

I could only hope that my good genius would guide me through 
the mazes of a dilemma I so little expected to encounter, and the 
prespect of which caused me no small anxiety. But whatever 
happened there still lurked the joy in reserve—I1 was about to meet 
Philip Addison again ! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ Oh, teach me how [ should forget to think.” 
Romeo and Juliet, act i., scene i. 


‘A TELEGRAM from your sister, wanting you to join her at 
once in London. Ob, that will never do!"’ cried Miss Stanhope, 
when I mentioned Dolly’s wishes at dinner. 

‘* Your better plan is to telegrapb back, and beg her and Dom. 
ville to come to us for a week,’’ said Colonel Stanhope, addressing 
his sister. “‘Say we cannot spare Mary, but hope this arrangement 
will suit them instead.”’ 

** How very pleasant !’’ I exclaimed, delighted at the prospect 
of seeing Dolly at Clynden. 

“An excellent idea!’’ said Miss Stanhope, ‘‘and one that I 
will act upon immediately dinner is over. I must mention the 
ball, of course, as our reason for not being able to spare Mary, and 
beg them to come by an early train on Thursday, to be ready 
without fatigue for the evening? Mrs. Domville made such 
lovely bride, it will be quite worth anything to see her again as she 
uppeared on the day of her marriage.” 

The telegram was sent accordingly, and another was received 
accepting the invitation. ; 

I was in the morning-room when it came; I had gone there 
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after dinner to have a quiet hour alone singing over all my favourite 

. I was suffering an amount of mental excitement at the 
prospect of Philip’s arrival that I could only get rid of by singing 
it away, unless I set up the counter-irritation of crying, for which 
I was equally inclined whenever I thought of his last words— 
“that he must never see me, and that henceforth I must only be 
amemory, not an existence.’” Why was he coming if he meant 
that? Oh, he couldn’t mean it! In the altered state of my 
feelings I could see nothing clearly but the argument in my own 
favour. Suppose he is cold and formal, what should Ido? He 
was not the man, as he had said, to accept a love given out of 
compassion—he was far too self-contained for that ; and I—I must 
not dare to say a word—even if my self-consciousness would allow 
me, or smile a smile that would carry my heart with it, without his 
thinking at once that I ‘‘pitied’’ him; so I crooned away, singing 
one mournful ballad after another in an under-tone, pitying myself 
the while far more than I pitied him. 

I was interrupted by Colonel Stanhope, who came in holding 
the telegram just received. 

“They are coming, Mary, and will be here on Thursday 
morning.’’ 

“ How good of you to think of them!” I said, rising. “I long 
to see them together; I wonder if Colonel Domville will have 
begun his system of wife-education, and how Dolly bears it? she 
has not written much about it in her letters.’’ 

“Yes; J, also, am rather curious to see how she manages 
Domville; for hers is just one of those cases where, if she does not 
assert her supremacy. in the first instance, she will never get it ; 
and then she will be a miserable woman.’’ 

** Dolly will never be that.”’ 

‘* Why not 2” 

Because I don’t think she cares enough about Colonel Domville ; 
not—not,”’ for I found it difficult to say what I wanted. 

‘Not, I suppose you mean to say, as you would love your 
husband when you get one,’’ he said, interrupting me, and reading 
my thoughts with discomposing clearness. ‘‘ My dear child, you 
have judged rightly, therein lies your sister’s safety ; if she cared 
about Domville he would soon break her heart and spirit. It is 
when women are blind in the first instance, and give their affections 
to men unworthy of them, that they dig the graves wherein they 
bury their happiness. As for Domville, he is just the man whose 
love will be kept warm by the admiration of others for his wife. 
Ican quite picture him subsiding into her lackey, content to walk 
about with her shawl over his arm for the rest of his life, and 
accepting every attention paid to her as so many compliments to 
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his good taste. Being the possessor of what others envy is like a 
draught of nectar to a man of his self-love. A prize is often only 
sought for with eagerness in proportion to the amount of envy it 
is calculated to raise in the breast of others. But I interrupted 
your song—dogo on ; I shall enjoy hearing you asI sit by this 
open window ; the roses in the garden below make the air doubly 
pleasant to-night.” 

“Do excuse me—I don’t feel inclined to sing any longer,” I said, 
as I followed him to the window and watched the deepening 
twilight shadow into night. But we were not to be left in dark- 
ness ; for the moon was rising, and soon re-lit the landscape with a 
soft, mellow light, by which we saw the drowsy earth hushing into 
slumber all that nestled into her bosom for repose. Here and 
there a star came peeping out, pale and timid, as if in trembling 
uncertainty of the sun’s departure ; but gaining confidence as the 
shadows deepened, it seemed as though they kept calling on each 
other to appear and stud with brilliance.the tender blue of space. 
In their lofty presence bow shrunk the woes of one small heart 
aside! As thought and eye travelled upwards, asking the question 
** What art thou?’ the mystery of Nature grew more mysterious, 
awakening curiosity and compelling faith in the impotence of 
knowledge and assurance. Was there a fulness of time wherein all 
our questionings would find a responsive voice? Who could tell ? 

Unconsciously, I uttered the last words aloud. Colonel 
Stanhope heard me, and asked me what I was thinking of, and I 
told him. 

** I once asked the same questions; but a new faith has stilled 
all doubts, and I can now wait in assured hope for the future.”’ 

** A new faith! What do you mean 2?” 

“What I have said: a faith that has robbed death of all its 
terrors is surely worth having, and that now is mine.” 

‘* How came you to be a convert to this new faith?’’ I asked, 
remembering what Amy Crofton had told me of his spiritualistic 
tendencies. 

** From an agonised longing I had to hold communion with one 
who died.”’ 

** And did you ?”’ I cried, startled at the idea. 

** Yes.” 

“ But how?” 

** Do you believe your Bible?’’ he inquired. 

“TI hope so.”’ 

“Then Christ, when he talked with the disciples at Emmaus, 
will be the best illustration I could give you.”’ 

** But every one has not your experience.” 

“ Because every one has not'my longing or my faith. Don’t you 
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know the power which is promised to faith, and how the want of it 
tied even the hands of Christ, of whom itis written, ‘ and He could 
there do no mighty works because of their unbelief? ” 

“ But I have always heard Spiritualism so ridiculed.” 

‘« Every faith has its lying counterpart. Simon Magus and his 
followers are still to the front, for history ever repeats itself; but 
as they were unable to quench the old, neither will they succeed 
in extinguishing the later revelation, which has been vouchsafed as 


an antidote against the petrifying materialism of the age, which 


seems to have infected so many cultured minds. And let me warn 
you, Mary, how you approach the subject in a mocking spirit. If 
have never spoken about it to you before, as I don’t seek to 
proselytise. Addison is the only man I have ever tried to convince, 
but liberal as he is in most things, on this point he seems resolute, 
and considers it, if not actual chicanery, to be the result simply of 
psychic force.”’ 

“Tf I may offer an opinion [ think it is a matter best left 
alone, whatever it may be,” said I; “for if it be the result of 
this force it is surely wrong to. exbaust our frames of what has been 
given us to promote strength; and if it be the result of a spiritual 
agency, I think that it may safely be postponed until we are 
sufficiently etherealised to meet the spirits on common ground.”’ 

‘You are an advocate of expediency ; what would have become 
of the world if all had thought as you, and shelved their difficulties 
in this.comfortable manner? But even expediency must give way 
before the advocacy of phenomena. How are you to escape that ¢ 
—facts, which point out the existence of a genuine spiritual 
agency, that has sought man out, and forced his attention and 
inguiry?’” 

‘‘ What you say may be true, but the uncomfortable methods 
adopted by most phenomena at once prejudices the ordinary mind. 
What object, for instance, was gained by the man whom we are 
told by credible witnesses suspended his body in free air outside a 
window seventy feet from the ground. What gain was there to 
humanity in such a feat? it looks far more like a tempting of 
Providence than anything else. I find the same fault with their 


- dark meetings, and stupid .scribblings. Who is the wiser for any- 


thing they ever wrote? Have they elucidated one mystery ?” 

“Yes; the mystery of immortality,’’ interrupted Colonel Stan. 
hope, “‘ which so many of our modern philosophers cruelly deny. 
Knowledge has increased until faith is extinct; for this alone 
Spiritualism has grown precious to the millions who embrace it ; 
and they accept gratefully the most trivial phenomena which 
assures them of this fact—that there lies beyond our world of 
broken hopes and crushed affections another sphere, where all may 
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be repaired, and life re-lived in that peace and gladness to which 


so many here are strangers.”’ 

** But I thought that our Bible had settled that question long 
ago in the life, death, and resurrection of Christ ; to say nothing 
of Plato, who believed in immortality without any such testi. 
mony.” . 

** But modern philosophy has re-buried Christ, and transcended 
Plato,’’ he remarked. 

** Tf that be the case, no wonder Spiritualism has proved such 
a city of refuge, and in the shelter it affords one may pardon the 
nature of its accommodation,’ I rejoined. . “I only hope I may 
never be driven to want it.”’ 

‘God grant you never may from the motives which made me 
seek it,” he sighed, remarking, as he looked at his watch by the 
light of the moon, ‘‘ Addison is very late. I suppose he can’t be 
here now until the last train, although I fully expected him to 
dinner. We shall have nothing of an evening when he comes, | 
hope you have some of those duets you used to sing together.’ 

I was glad to think that I had left them behind ; to sing duets 
at the present juncture would be out of the question. Pretending 
to be absorbed in the scene before me, I never replied, but stood, 
looking at the sky until I was roused by the entrance of Miss 
Stanhope, exclaiming : 

“Why, good people, what are you doing up here? without 
light, too! You have missed welcoming Mr. Addison, so I have 
brought him up here to you.”” Then I noticed that he was behind 
her, and my heart stood still on seeing him. 

‘* Oh, Addison, is that you?’’ said Colonel Stanhope, rising— 
“Tam so glad you have come; but how late you are, we expected 
you to dinner,’’ and they shook hands warmly. 

“Tcould not be here earlier,’”’ I heard him say, as I stood 
in the shadow of the window, not daring to advance, and incapable 
of speaking. The moon shone brightly into the room, and in its 
clear light I saw his face again, the face now grown so dear to me, 
and regarded it with a reverence that was akin to the worship of the 
highest, for did it not reflect the qualities I loved best? I felta 
tightened grasp around my heart as I remembered how far I had 
put him from me. We might never have spoken, for I was hidden 
behind the folds of the curtain, had not Miss Stanhope said : 

‘** Mary, where have you gone to? You have not spoken to 
Mr. Addison.”’ 

“Mary is infatuated with the moon,”’ said Colonel Stanhope, 


smiling, as I advanced and offered my trembling hand to Philip 
Addison. 
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“ How do you do, Miss Prior ?’’ and a pair of cold hands met 


, albeit ’twas midsummer. 
_[ felt my heart grow sick with hopelessness, and as Miss Stan. 
led the way downstairs to the dining-room, I, instead of 


following her, turned aside into my own room, and did not appear 
again that evening. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ Silence in love betrays more woe 
Tkan words, though ne’er so witty. 
Then wrong not, dearest, to my beart 
My love for secret passion ; 
He smarteth most who hides the smart, 
And sues for no compassion.” 


Sir Walter Raleigh. 


THE crushing sense of mortification I experienced as I threw 
myself into a chair and recalled, or rather re-felt our meeting, can 
hardly be described. The calm matter-of-fact, impenetrable polite- 
ness he exhibited was a death-blow to all hope, and I longed for 
action of some kind to rid me of the oppressing pain I was enduring. 
Tf I could only have started from Clynden that very night I would 
have been thankful. 

That I was arguing unreasonably I could not then discover: at 
such moments of intense disappointment we can only feel. It may 
be assuredly taken for granted that a person in love is in a state of 
incipient insanity ; at least I had judged myself thus ever since I 
knew how much I felt for Philip. Did not the old heroes of 
ancient Greece regard one so overtaken as under spells of the god- 
dess of Love, at once irresistible as unfortunate, and scarcely 
blamed even Helen of Troy in her misfortunes, considering her the 
victim of a destiny it was impossible to fly had she willed even so 
to do ? 

At that momentI would have given much to throw off the 
torment I was enduring ; but how? It had taken fast hold of me 
like an awful illness wherein I was at times delirious, always rest- 
less, never wholly sane; an illness that must either send me to my 
grave or renew me to a healthier life. 

My freedom of heart and mind all gone, I grew rebellious against 
the author of my miseries and in my passionate mortification I 

asked almost angrily, “‘ Why did he come? Was the world not wide 
enough that he must come and mock me? It was cruel—it was,”’ 
but what I tried to utter was choked with disappointment and 
Tegret to think that my own fatuity had brought it all about. 
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And yet by a strange contradiction the chief sting of my mortj. 
fication lay in thinking that he was able to come, which showed me 
that he was either stronger than he thought, or the love he pro. 
fessed had grown weaker. In any case the result was much the 
same, and J was once more reduced to the dead level of on ordinary 
acquaintance, 

With a bitter sigh I strove to realise my position, and deter- 
mined to bear it as bravely asI could. I was not the first oir] 
who had made a mistake, and lived to pay thepenalty. “ Perhaps 
it is all for the best,’’ [ thought, with that enforced resignation 
with which we learn to say those words in our-calamities, while our 
aching hearts despise the mockery of their sound, and protest im. 
patiently against their falseness. 

It was very certain, however, that if he did not feel the necessity 
of holding to his resolution of never seeing me, I must. With this 
determination strongly fixed—being the nearest approach to the 
necessary ection I longed for—I crept stealthily to rest ; for I did 
not want any loquacious French maid to be the witness of my 
defeat and discomfort. My dreams were convulsive efforts to fly 
from some impending evil, and I awoke in the morning feverish 
and miserable. 

I was struck to find how completely Arthur Crofton had disap- 
peared from my mind ever since I had heard of Philip’s coming. It 
is true that I felt grateful for a very pleasant month, which his at- 
tentions had rendered most enjoyable; but the mind, any more than 
the palate, cannot feast for ever in a confectioner’s shop, and I knew 
that I needed something deeper, and better—though not perhaps so 
outwardly seductive—than Arthur Crofton’s handsome face. and 
attractive manner could ever supply. [I could quite picture an 
existence spent with him. It would be just what Dolly and I had 
once laughed over, aud which she found perfection. A life spent 
walking in and out of grand drawing-rooms ; eating grand dinners ; 
talking infinitesimal fashionable small-talk ; thinking only of the 
next change of dress and scene ; subject to all manner of petty in- 
trigues from within and without ; scheming for advancement and 
good introductions, and developing finally into another Lady Ade. 
laide—a piece of crystallised worldliness, whose dream of ambition 
I imagined to be a Jacob’s ladder of titled angels, among whom she 
ascended and descended to and from her highest heaven among the 
elect that rule the throne. 

I thought regretfully how Dolly had thrown herself away ; for 
if Arthur liked me he would have adored her, and she would have 
conducted him through the world with brilliant success, ‘The only 
drawback would have been Lady Adelaide; but even for her, 
Dolly was quite equal. ‘‘ What a pity she is married !” I ex 
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** Tt might all have been so delightfully altered 
had we been staying here together ; asa brother Arthur would be 
n.”’ 

But how dreadfully wicked of me to think of such things, and 
Dolly Mrs. Domville! And yet how often one sees the wrong 
people together ; surely it is not wicked to wish them a happier 
fate, or to ) point out to oneself the person whom we think would have 
suited them so very much better, I thought, as I questioned 
whether the popular idea that God joins people together were quite 
correct. If so, it does not say much for our faith, that we so con- 
stantly appeal to an earthly court to rectify what we thereby 
assume are His mistakes. Or even where no such extreme measures 
are resorted to, are there not many human beings who appeal to 
the court of their own sorrowful hearts against the injustice of 
attributing their woes to the Almighty, when it is before Him they 
daily prostrate themselves for aid to support the weight of their 
conjugal trials ? 

I sent down my excuse at breakfast ; for I felt in no state of 
mind to rise—a proceeding so unusual that it brought Miss Stan. 
hope to my bedside in some alarm. 

‘* What is the matter, my.dear? I was afraid that you were 
not well last night—you ran away so suddenly; and Christine told 
me she found you asleep.”’ 

“Thank you very much for coming—TI am very well indeed,”’ 
answered, languidly. ‘*I am quite ashamed of myself for my 
laziness, and disinclination to rise; there is nothing else the matter 
with me.”’ 

“ Nonsense, dear! you are feverish,’’ she said, as she placed her 
hand on my forehead. “Lie still, dear, and 1 will ask Mr. Addison 
tocome up and prescribe something for you. It will never do if 
you are going to be ill just as the ball is coming off. Mr. Addison 
shall come and see you.”’ 

- ** Not if I were dying !’’ I exclaimed, starting up, and deter- 
mined to put an end to a catastrophe I could ill have borne just 
then. 

“ But, my dear child, I see you are far from well ; your eyes look 
80 heavy, and you have left everything I sent you for breakfast un- 
touched. Do be advised and let me send Mr. Addison, or consult 
him for you, if you have an objection to do so yourself. It is such 
@comfort having him in the house. He always does Adrian so 
much good. He is so clever, and has read almost everything; and 
ttavelled so much; and has such nice ideas! 1 hope we may keep 
him over the ball; but I must not linger—I will go and speak to 
him about you; he is with Adrian in the library.” 

“ Dear Miss Stanhope, I implore you to remain where you are ; 
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and do not ask Mr. Addison for anything. Indeed, I would not take 
it if it were brought me. Iam such a refractory patient.’ 

“Oh dear! Why didn’t I get up ?’ I thought as I saw her stil] 
bent upon doctoring me. ‘‘Please,don’t,’’ I] urged asshewas about 
to leave the room, ‘‘ I am so very much better, and shall be ready to 
come downstairs in a very short time, and then I will take any. 
thing you like to give me tomake up for my neglected breakfast . 
if only you will say nothing about my indisposition to anyone 
especially to Mr. Addison. T dislike doctors so very much.”’ 

‘** Why, my dear child, they are a boon to humanity !”’ 

* Yes, I know they are ; but 

“JT always thought you and Mr. Addison were such good 
friends !’’ she observed, still under the influence of surprise. 

‘*So we are.”’ 

‘¢ Then what objection can you have in allowing me to consult 
him about you?”’ 

‘Simply that the position ofa patient is such a mortifying one, 
and I dislike it extremely. It is so humiliating to sit still, while 
one’s whole system is undergoing inspection through the medium of 
one’s pulse, or, worse still, one’s tongue !’’ and I burst out laughing 
atthe idea of my miserable self in sucha trying situation with Philip - 
for the doctor. ‘‘ No, I realiy could not submit to it ;’’ I said em. 
phatically. ‘‘ If I am so unfortunate as to get ill while I am here, 
I do hope you will send for the village doctor.”’ 

** How very extraordinary ! I thought you made Mr. Addison's 
acquaintance through his treating you so skilfully when you broke 
your wrist ?”’ 

‘‘That was different—a purely surgical case, which involved no . 
such trying situation as the one I have objected to.’’ 

“Well, make haste and come down if you won’t take my advice, 
for we don’t know ourselves without you. Iam sure Mr. Addison 
is freighted with messages for you from your aunt and uncle, as he 
spent the last evening in Southport with them. I am glad he has 
been able to leave the place for a little ; it is so nice for him, poor 
fellow, to be once more in easy circumstances, and able to return to 
his former mode of life. So good of him, too, to come, notwithstand- 
ing, when Adrian wrote saying he wanted to consult him profes. 
sionally, for no doubt he will give up all practice; but he understands 
my brother’s case better than any one, and has come out of pure 
friendship. I think latterly he worked too hard ; but he has found 
a competent man toassist him, one who will take his place when he 
determines what he is going to do. He looks so dreadfully.careworn, 
poor fellow, I am glad to think of his having these few days’ rest. 


I know Adrian will try to induce him to lengthen out his brief 
holiday.’’ 
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I listened with suppressed eagerness while she gaye me all this 
information in detached sentences, taking a few steps towards the 
door between each, to mark the full stop; then exhorting me to 
make haste once more, she left. 

*‘ T suppose I must,”” I thought ; but found it a most difficult 
matter. My hand trembled so very much that for once I was thank. 
ful to ring for the little French maid, who, as a rule,I found a 
superfluous luxury of which I had learnt to be independent ; but 
this morning I was glad to resign my head to Christine, whos 
nimble fingers made light work of the difficulty. : 

I was a great trial to Christine, who for ever desired to experi- 
mentalise upon me with some new fashion or another. 

“Mais, mademoiselle! ¢’est toujour la meme chose !’’ she would 
expostulate, in a most aggrieved voice. 

She was a perfect little Frenchwoman, black eyed and piquante, 
with an exuberant admiration for everybody and everything: “cette 
ange, Madame Stanhope ;’’ and “ ce triste monsieur, le colonel, is 
pale et interessant ; et mademoiselle Amy, qui est adorable! avec 
une taille et figure si belle ; et Monsieur le Capitaine ! Mais, made. 
moiselle !’”—here Christine was obliged to put down the brush, and 
pause to gather force for the climax as she continued : ‘* n’est ce 
pas qu’il est magnifigue! Je trouve, moi, qu’il est v’raiment 
superbe !”’ 

I was cautious in my reply. It is so easy,in unguarded 
moments, to drift into observations which, translated by a French 
woman’s love of intrigue, may be made to mean anything but what 
is intended. Luxury has its penalties, the greatest of which must 
be the knowledge that in one’s most confidential moments the eyes 
of servants are ever present. The lady who lies back in her chair 
and submits her head and person to be dressed has often at the 
same time to lay open her heart to a pitiless and vulgar scrutiny. 

‘‘ Monsieur le Capitaine etait si desolé hier, quand il a su 
que vous etiez *partie,”’ said Christine, throwing out a hintof con. 
versation. 

As I paid no attention, she, no doubt, classed me at once among 
the number of ‘ces jeunes de moiselles Anglaise qui sont si stupide !” 
a2 opinion in which she had every reason to become confirmed, when 
I decided to wear an old black dress in preference to a very pretty 
white morning one which she had just arranged, and made very 
elegant by fantastic bows of blue riband “ d’une couleur ravissante.” 

IT hated the idea of finery! What was the good of it ; the black 
suited my state of mind, and yet—perhaps Philip liked pretty 
things ! 

At that moment Christine stood before me holding up the two 

€s, one in either hand, hoping to win me by the contrast ; with 
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a smile I gave in and took the white, more to please her than my. 
self, for my strongest desire was to remain all day in my room. 

As soon as I was ready, I went into the morning room, took a 
book and tried to read, but could not get beyond the first page, 
which I read over a dozen times, wondering what it was about,and 
as often gathering no other meaning out of it but that Philip 
Addison was in the house and might walk into the room at any 
moment. I threw it down at last in despair, and tried to work; but 
my hands were trembling, an ague of excitement was passing 
through my frame, affecting all I did or tried to do, making me 
start at every footfall as it passed the door. 

‘Tt is quite possible that I may fall down dead when he comes, 
if my heart keeps giving such wild knocks at the bare anticipation 
of seeing him,’’ I thought. It was evident I had profited nothing by 
rushing away the night before. It would have been better perhaps 
had I gone downstairs and grown accustomed to seeing him; it 
would have rendered any other interview unnecessary, and have 
lessened the painful agitation I was now undergoing. 

Another start, another feverish tremor, and the door opened. 

“Tam almost afraid to ask you how you are,” said Colonel 
Stanhope, kindly, to my relief and disappointment. ‘‘Iam afraid | 
that "drive was too long, and fatigued you; was that why you ran 
away last night ?’’ and he gave me one of his very searching looks 
of inquiry, before which my eyes fell. 

‘**T am quite well, I assure you.” 

“‘ Don’t tell me so,’’ he said, sbaking his head ; ‘‘I know you too 
well. I may almost say I know your heart and mind, and 
disposition too well not to know that something has occurred to 
upset you. Won’t you tell me what it-is? You must know by © 
this time that I feel an interest in you of no common kind, the 
reason of which is, ’’ and he lowered his voiceas he spoke, “that you 
resemble very closely someone I was once, and still am, devotedly 
attached to—one who has gone from sight, but never from thought, 
and for whose sake I have never formed any fresh ties, hoping here- 
after to meet and claim her, since my life here was faithful to her.” 

He spoke very solemnly, very sadly. Remembering Miss Stan- 
hope’s injunction, I forbore all remark, and he continued : 

“Now that I have confided in you so far, will you not tell me 
what is distressing you ?”’ 

‘**] feel your kindness, oh! so much, and appreciate the 
trust you place in me by speaking as you have!’’ I cried, with 
tears in my eyes ; ‘ but forgive me if I cannot talk about myself 
just now. I think 1 am growing nervous, that is all. Perhaps the 
events of yesterday were rather more than 1 could bear, and I over- 
taxed my strength,” | 
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“Then I won’t tease you further by pressing to know the 
nature of your vexation or sorrow, whichever it may be—not 
sorrow, I hope, tell me that much, my little girl ?”he pleaded so 
tenderly. 

“Please, don’t ask me,” I entreated ; feeling on the point of 
bursting out crying and telling him all. How I wish I had; and 
yet—events will have their time. 

“T will leave you, then, and let Addison know that you are 
here. He was just finishing a letter,; Icameup. You will be 
glad to hear how your uncle and aun. and all the good people at 
Southport have got on without you.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


* When sorrow sleepeth, wake it not.” 
German Proverb, 


I MADE an effort, as he left the room, to shake off my cowardice. 
“The sooner I learn to control this madness the better,’’ 1 
exclaimed, determined to be brave. 

Soon I heard a rapid stride coming up the stairs, and then I 

knew he was approaching. The next moment we had met in the 
calmest manner possible, with the most matter-of-fact, ‘‘ How are 
you?’ that does not in the least care how you are. 
_ I begged him to take a seat; instead of this he went to the 
window, which was open, and stood admiring the view. I sat on 
the sofa a little way back, and began to work as if my living 
depended on the amount to be accomplished, not daring to look 
up. 

After thoroughly exhausting the view he took a seat on the 
sofa, when I ventured to ask after my aunt and uncle. 

‘‘They are very well. I dined with them the day before I left ; 
they desired me to give you all manner of kind messages, and hope 
you mean to return soon.”’ 

**T hope to return next week; and my uncle, how is he 
faring 2” 

| “ He is not in the best of spirits, Mrs. St. Vincent sits heavily 
e on his mind.” 

‘In what way ?”’ 
e “She has Lae adead set at him, because he happened in an 
unfortunate moment to say he had met one of the numerous family 
If of St. Vincent when abroad. She is giving a dinner-party next 
e week, and insists on his coming; she goes about ‘telling every. 
r. one what a dear old man he is, so charmingly original ; so I expect 
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your uncle will soon be promoted to be a churchwarden under the 
Rev. Julius Baines,” 

‘¢ And what does my aunt say to all this?’ 

“She takes it very quietly. She is such an amiable soul; 
about the only woman I know who could live in Southport and 
be friends with every one. All the world has a kind word for 
her.” 

A few more remarks of an indifferent kind passed by each of us, 
and we relapsed into silence. 

Glancing up once, I saw he was quite absent, staring dreamily 
at the waving branch of a tree without. My look aroused him; 
starting up he went again to the window, humming the air of a 
song I was familiar with, but the name of which I had forgotten. 

‘*T know that air,’’ I remarked. ‘‘ What is the name of it?” 

“* When sorrow sleepeth wake it not ;’”’ and by the trembling 
accent of his voice, and suppressed quivering of his lips as he 
spoke, I knew that he was bidding me to leave him free, and not to 
smile upon him when—as he thought, alas !—I could not love him. 
Feeling he had perhaps said too much he rose hastily, before I had 
time to think or say a word, exclaiming, ‘‘ Stanhope is expecting 
me,’’ and with that he left the room abruptly. 

I could hardly believe that he was gone. Why on earth had I 
not gone down upon my knees and confessed my mistake, or rather 
my awakening? “Ah, why had I not done so!’’ I exclaimed, 
with passionate earnestness, as my work fell from my paralysed 
hands, and I looked vainly at the spot where he had just been 
standing with a stupified sense of irrevocable loss. Must we, then, 
go our several ways—we who might have been all in all to each 
other—for ever parted, and by what? Maiden modesty on my part, 
or manly pride on his? At that moment I was too confused to 
judge, for it is only at the proper distance of time that we can 
with clear, unclouded eyes ourselves and our actions as they 
really are. 

How he had changed the aspect of everything within the last 
few hours! The life I had hitherto found so pleasant now became 
a burden almost insupportable. ‘‘ Don’t lean on anything human 
for happiness ; let your light come from within, and be brave,’’ 
argued my philosophy and my conscience ; but all in vain, for so 
long as hearts are human they will need the light and love of 
human hearts to give them life and warmth. Self-contained they 
may learn to be, but at the expense of their highest joy, their most 
perfect good. 

Tears were in my throat, fast mounting to my eyes; but! 
forced them back. No, I would not cry; if I began that weakness 

now, I might go on tothe end of my days. ‘The flood congealed, 
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-and lay like a load of ice upon my heart, a load I was fain to love, 


since it was all that I had left to cherish for his sake. 

Kind Miss Stanhope did not leave me long to nurse my 
disappointment, as she brokein .upon my distress with a most 
unromantic, but highly necessary demand to swallow something 
strengthening. 

“Take this, dear; you don’t look at all well. I am quite 
concerned to see your eyes so heavy.” 

I accepted her kind attention with a forced smile, and an 
assurance that I never felt better in my life. 

“You look very nice, I must say; Christine has arranged your 
dress with great taste. That blue is such a lovely colour. And 
what did Mr. Addison say ¢”’ she inquired, as she took up my work 
to examine it. 

But my reply was cut short by a servant announcing Captain 
Crofton, who said, as he shook hands— 

“T hope you are awfully penitent for the way in which you 
deserted us yesterday ?—What did she mean by it?’’ he asked, 
turning to Miss Stanhope. 

‘“*] really cannot answer for her, Arthur ; young people must 
settle their own affairs between themselves.”’ 

** Well, I must tell you, Miss Prior, 1 have come over from 
Amy, with her love, of course—ladies always send their love, or kind 
regards, or a kiss, or something of the kind when they have any- 


thing particularly disagreeable to say—and she declares that 


she won’t come to the ball to-morrow evening unless you go over 
to Crofton and make her an ample apology. Iam to escort you 
there, and will see you safely home.”’ 

‘* After luncheon, my dear young man,’’ interposed Miss 
Stanhope. 

‘* Of course, after luncheon; I claim your hospitality for that 
tepast,’’ he said, carelessly, as he adopted his favourite position 
astride a chair, with the back in front of him, quite at his ease in 
this as any other attitude. Stiffness and Arthur Crofton could 
never be named together, and his good figure had the happy knack 
of looking to advantage in almost any position. 

‘*T really must run away,’’ said Miss Stanhope; ‘‘I have so 
many things ¢ to think of and todo. I am just as well pleased, Mary, 
that you are going to Crofton for the afternoon.” 

‘* How jolly !” exclaimed Captain Crofton, when she had gone. 
“T do admire a woman who knows when to leave the room !”’ 

‘* How rude you are!’’ I said, mildly, amused at his remark. 

“Come now, don’t talk nonsense !”’ he returned, with his easy 


frankness, ‘“ You know, as well as I do, it is much jollier for us to 
be by ourselves.”’ 
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“Pray speak for yourself, and don’t be so delightfully con- 
Rdent.” 

**Do you mean to tell me that Delamain and Amy wouldn't 
wish me dead if I were always in the way when they wanted to be 
alone %”’ 

“In their case I can understand your being an inconvenience.” 

** Which means in our case—what ?”’ he asked, with a meaning 
smile, shifting his position a little nearer. 

“ That you are not to talk nonsense. By the way, Ihave such 
a pretty new song to show you,” I said, going to the piano. 

** How awfully good of you!. How splendid a fellow’s condition 
must be who has a wife that can sing to him for ever !” 

“ Do you think so? I suspect two-thirds of the men so blest 
would tell you a different tale.” 

No sooner was I seated at the instrument than I excused 
myself from singing. I knew that in my present frame of mind, 
and after the wretched night I had passed, that music was out of 
the question, so I returned to my seat. 

“T am awfully sorry, but never mind if you don’t feel up to it; 
another day, perhaps,’ and he took up my photograph book to 
examine. 

‘**By George! what a glorious creature! Who is this?’’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘** My sister, Mrs. Domville. It is an excellent likeness.”’ 

** Where is she ?”’ 

‘* On her wedding tour, having recently married the gentleman 
on the opposite page.”’ 

** ‘What! married to that old fellow! What a shame! Why on 
earth didn’t you forbid the banns? I call that a human sacrifice. 
She can’t be fond of him surely !” 

‘You will be able to judge of that for yourself; they come 
tomorrow on a visit. I think they are very much attached,” I 
remarked, feeling confident in my own mind that it extended no 
further than a species of attachment, for love did not express 
Dolly’s feeling, and I believed Colonel Domville incapable of the 
sentiment. 

‘* And she will be here for the ball? I am awfully glad! Only 
fancy her being your sister !’’ 

‘* ‘What is there to surprise you in that? You seem unable to 
realise it ?’’ 

‘* She is not in the least like you ; to begin with, she looks as if 
she could carry all before her—one who would stop at nothing. She 
might be aduchess, from the way her head is set on her shoulders.” 

**T am so glad you admire her! She is as pleasant to talk to, 
and live with, as to look at.” 
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* What is her name ?—her Christian name ?”’ 

“Medora.” 

“Just the name for such a woman! I have a great idea of 
names fitting people. Now, you are a capital Mary. I can fancy 
you a nun, do you know? You would look awfully well in the 
dress.’’ 

“Thank you, I don’t feel at all disposed to take the veil, even 
for the sake of its becomingness. I prefer my freedom.’’ | 

“ You will take the veil, I suppose, some day, won’t you? but 
not as a bride of the Church. I am not sure but that I shall 
prefer seeing you with the orange-blossoms; though I still think 
you would make a dear little nun.”’ 

“T wish you would not be so personal!’’ I cried, growing 
red. 
‘You deserve to be punished for making me suffer as you did 
yesterday. You never seem to give me credit for possessing any 
feelings.” 

“You had much better get rid of them ; they are such trouble- 
some encumbrances. However, I give you credit for having one of 
those delightfully easy natures that are always more or less fickle. 
You will never break your heart over your feelings.’’ 

‘**Oh, come! I can’t stand that. For Heaven's sake don’t put 
me to the test !”’ 

** Indeed I won’t,’’ I said, laughing ; ‘‘ but do come down to 
lincheon, the gong sounded some minutes ago.”’ 

They were all seated as we entered the dining-room. 

“T thought you were never coming,’’ said Colonel Stanhope. 
“Your conversation must bave been unusually brilliant this 
morning, Arthur.’’ | 

“Was it ?’’ inquired the provoking creature, thus addressed, 
turning to me with a most insinuating smile. 

With the light of Philip’s eyes turned upon me I grew confused, 
and answered ‘recklessly — 

“It is always more or less agreeable.” 

‘There now, Stanhope; I hope you are satisfied that I can be 
agreeable.”’ 

As he spoke I knew as well as if I were reading his heart that 
Philip Addison thought I was either engaged, or about to become 
80, to Captain Crofton. Once or twice our eyes met; but all 
expression had been extracted from them. We might have been 
two stone walls, looking, or rather not looking, at each other. 

“Are you good for a few miles ?”’ asked Captain Crofton, who 
had walked over. 


“TI cannot hear of Mary taking a constitutional to-day,’’ said 
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Miss Stanhope, replying for me. ‘‘ Indeed, Mr. Addison, only that 
she is so refractory, I would ask you to take charge of her.” 

I was too sick at heart to blush under the glance he gave me in 
reply to Miss Stanhope’s remark. It was only for a moment in the 
interval of a conversation that he was carrying on with Colonel 
Stanhope. 

“Who is your friend ?’’ inquired Captain Crofton, familiarly, 
when we had left table. ‘‘ He looked awfully hard at you once or 
twice, I thought—do you know him? I did not catch the name 
when Stanhope introduced us.’’ 

** He is Mr. Addison, of whom you have heard them speak so 
frequently.” ; 

‘*Oh, the Doctor,’’ he remarked, in a tone that made me hate 
him, as if Philip were nobody. 

His words and manner vexed me so much that I kept silence, 
thinking how wonderful it is that the aristocracy of idleness so 
often despise the far nobler calling of industry! When will the 
dignity of work attain to its true position? There were moments 
wherein I felt that the poorest housemaid was leading a nobler life 
than I, whose round of young-lady occupations began and ended, as 
far as I could see, in nothing but how best to be amused, and live’ 
luxuriously the whole day long ; but for any working good of head, 
heart, or hand in this real, earnest world of ours, I was just now 
quite useless. 

‘What are you in such a brown study about? a penny for 
your thoughts,” he said, as I waited for the pony-carriage, still 
deep in my reflections. 

‘* Nothing very flattering to either of us.’’ 

“*T know what J was thinking of. I was thinking that I mean to 
have four waltzes with you to-morrow evening—at proper intervals, 
of course—after the opening quadrille, for which I also bespeak 

you.” 

“There is a charming modesty about your requests that makes 
them quite irresistible. Is there anything else you would wish ?” 

**'Yes; butI’ll tell you thatlater on. I see the carriage is at the 
door ; don’t delay, the afternoon is so fine. Here, my lad, you need 
not trouble to accompany us,’’ he said to the groom, as he helped 
me to be seated. ‘I promise to bring the trap back all right. It 
destroys one’s powers of conversation having a fellow at your back 
listening to every word you say.”’ 

“Tl faut soufferir pour la gloire,’’ I said, laughing. 

“Oh, confound the ‘ gloire,’ I hate the very name of it,’ he 
exclaimed, as he seated himself, and we started. 
The library windows were open, and any one within must havé 
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heard all that passed ; as we drove along I saw that both Colonel 
Stanhope and Mr. Addison were standing at the window. 

* He will have every reason to jform what conclusion he likes, 
seeing me thus carried off with such apparent good will on my 
part.” I was utterly hopeless about everything, and left it to 
destiny to drift my poor rudderless bark along these adverse 
currents, Where and how it would. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“Qh, the fierce wretchedness that glory brings us!” 
Timon of Athens. 


Tue word gloire had evidently left an uncomfortable impression 


upon Captain Crofton’s mind, as he broke out presently with some 
vehemence — 


“Tt is a cursed humbug !” 

“ What are you growing delirious about ?’’ 

“This system my mother thinks so highly of—selling one’s heart 
and soul for the sake of bolstering up one’s position and family. 
You don’t know how sick I am of hearing sermons preached on it 
every day of my life, until the collar of conventionality galls me to 
death. Ishall kick over the traces some day. I would do so to- 
morrow, if I were sure that some one I know would back me up; 
but unfortunately the mischief is I am not sure !”’ 

“Your mother is quite right; with men of your position 
ambition nearly always succeeds affection ; therefore you should 
listen to sermons which are calculated to do you so much good, and 
in the matier of your affections you ought to furnish yourself with 
what will ultimately aid your ambition,’’ said I, not heeding his 
inuendo. 

“I wish to Heaven, then, that you had kept the other side of 
the world before you came here to propound so coolly a doctrine you 
make it deuced difficult to put into practice!’ he rejoined, 
impatiently. 

“I don’t propound it as a doctrine of my own, to be observed 
generally ; but for men of your" position, understand me, I am 
making a distinction. Considering the life you lead, one of fashion- 
able luxury, you have nothing to live for but an ambition of some 
kind, which - sooner or later will become developed; and then 
perhaps you will be glad to think you did not listen to that impul- 
sive prompting which might™have led you to disregard the ster- 
ling benefits of wealth and position, so necessary to ambition.” 

* Do stop, and don’t talk such utter nonsense in that sancti- 
fed, prim way, which is enough to drive one mad! You have 
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accused me pretty freely to-day of talking rubbish ; but your last 
remark has beaten me out and out !’’ 

“ Let us hope, then, you may combine both qualities ; for it is an 
absurd prejudice to suppose that in marrying money love is 
necessarily excluded,”’ I continued, keeping up the joke. 

“ All very fine, Miss Prior; but do you know that you are 
making me awfully miserable, prudent and exhilirating as your 
remarks are. We'll drop the subject, if you please, for something 
pleasanter, and more in accordance with my unworldly and 
disinterested frame of mind at the present time.”’ 

** Just as you please,’”’ I said, still assuming the air ofa grand. 
mother, which I was obliged to drop as we started afresh some 
common-place discussion. 

Amy’s greeting was most affectionate, as she carried me off to 
her boudvir for a “long talk.’’ I was soon in all her little mysteries, 
and an hour passed discussing her dresses and prospects. 

*“*T hope you may be here for my wedding. I should like you 
to be one of my bridesmaids.”’ 

** That is impossible, for I leave Clynden next week, and in all 
probability shall be in India when you are married.”’ 

** You never mean to tell me you are going to that horrid place ?” 
she cried, with dismay. ‘‘Oh, don’t go! Stay in England; and after 
I am married you shall come and pay me a long visit, and I'll 
introduce you to such nice people. You are sure to marry some 
very rich man, and we shall always be such friends. It will be so 
nice to visit at each other’s houses! But if you go out there you are 
sure to marry some poor officer and lose your health, and always be — 
in debt, spending your life going backwards and forwards in the 
P. andO. Steamers, to say nothing of thesnakes and reptiles and 
all other disagreeables. It is such a wretched existence! you were 
meant for something better.’’ | 

“Nevertheless it was what I was born into, so I needs must 
abide by it,” I said, laughing heartily at her naivete, and the 
inimitable changes of her expressive face, which was all smiles and 
sunshine as she pictured the “rich man,’ and good establishment 
with the “nice ’’ adjuncts attached thereto; and all frowns and 
furrows as she beheld me the property of the “ poor officer, always 
in debt.” | 

“ What consequence is it what people are born into?” she said, 
giving a shrug of her shoulders. “It is their duty to get out of it 
as soon as they can. Where would all our great men and women 
have been, I should like to know, had they held on fast to where 
providence placed them as babies? I am afraid I am strongly 
tinctured with the servant’s love of‘ bettering’ myself,’’ she con- 
cluded, giving her mouth an irresistibly comic expression, over 
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which we both became so merry that the echoes of our laughter 
must have reached Captain Crofton’s ears, for he burst in upon 
us shortly after, saying : | 

“JT am not going to stand this any longer. You have been 
shut up together time enough to settle the fit of all the dresses in 
the world. Delamain is smoking his brains away, so I advise you 
¢é go and look after him, Amy.”’ 

. * Don’t be absurd, and tell such stories, Arthur ; it is all your 
own wicked invention ; for Charlie knows very well he has to pay 
a pretty heavy penalty if hesmokes. I have given him his choice! 
and I must say he has behaved beautifully since we have been en- 
gaged ; it is intolerable for men to expect both! Mind you make 
that compact, Mary, when engaged. If there is one thing more damp- 
ing than another to the young affections it is the flavour of tobacco, 
which so readily convicts the lips seeking to be favoured, and 1 
decline to have the unwelcome perfume conveyed to mine! I think 
T ought to patent my reéeipe, it would be worth something to the 
Anti-Tobacco Association—what do you say, Arthur ?’’ 

“By all means, ‘if you can at the same time patent a process 
whereby men will always be so very much in love as tobe able to 
forego areal for a doubtful consolation! You won’t effect the one 
without the other, and I think I know who would cry out first if the 
kisses were to cease ?”’ 

-** You horrid monster, do be quiet! How dare you libel us!” 
she cried, as she watched him subside, with his usual lounging 
grace, on the lowest footstool he could find. 

“Ah, ha! young lady, there is where we have the ‘ pull’ over 
you. We have a consolation, never failing, in our precious weed ; 
and you have nothing. So how fares your argument now? I hope 
you will allow I have knocked it all to pieces !’’ 

‘Excuse me, you haven’t, I am very sure we could get on very 
well without you.”’ 

“Could you, though ?”’ he said doubtfully. 

“TI have just proved it ! You could not let Mary and me enjoy 
our afternoon to ourselves without bursting in declaring ‘ you could 
stand it no longer ;’ now confess yourself beaten.’’ 

“Tf you promise not to turn me out, I may, perhaps, this once 
own to the soft impeachment: but what were you talking of? 
dresses, ef course! Ladies never get together that they don’t drag 
out the contents of their wardrobes for each other. I wonder how 
wemen would look unpacking our portmanteaus in the same style ?”” 

“You would have nothing to show but your eternal black coats, 
that one is perfectly wearied of ; whereas with us dress is a fine art, 
a study in harmonious colouring, a marvel of the creative faculty of 
invention—-a—a—I don’t know what to say—But we were not 
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talking of dresses ; I was saying that I wished Mary to be my brides. 
maid, but she talks of India and going there instead.” 

**In what capacity, may I ask,—civil or military ?”’ he inquired, 
looking up at me. 

“ Don’t be such a teaze, Arthur! Come downstairs, Mary; Iam 
dying for a cup of tea.”’ 

Captain Crofton sauntered into the drawing-room in about a 
quarter of an hour, inquiring of Amy where his lady mother was, 

‘‘ She drove to the De Hardings, to see if they have returned ; 
she ought to be here by this.” 

** Let us be off before she comes back,’’ he whispered to me; 
remarking aloud, as he drew out his-watch— 

“J dont want to hurry you, but if I am to drive you home, and 
be back in time to dress for dinner, you must be good enough to 
swallow your tea, and come.” 

**T am quite ready ; but the carriage ?”’ 

“I ordered it a quarter of an hour age.’’ 

As anxious as himself not to encounter Lady Adelaide, I rose 
at once,and said good-bye to Amy. I was too late, however; no 
sooner were we in the hall than her carriage drove up, and we were 
compelled to wait. 

I saw an impatient change come over Captain Crofton’s face, 
and a muttered expression sounding very like “ Confound it!” 
escaped his lips, as he went forward to assist his mother to descend. 

“Good evening, Miss Prior,’’ said Lady Adelaide, coldly, when 
she observed that I was waiting. ‘‘The carriage shall take you 
home.—Arthur, I want you to come to meas soon as you have 
handed Miss Prior into the carriage ; 1 wish to speak with you be- . 
fore dinner.’ 

*‘ All right, mother, I'll soon be back. I am just going to drive 
Miss Prior back to Clynden,’’ he replied, carelessly. 

‘*T am sure she will excuse you, since the carriage is there to 
take her,’’ said Lady Adelaide, in a tone of almost command. 

‘I hope you won't take any further trouble in the matter,” 
I said. ‘‘ I have a pony-carriage here, and can drive myself. Good 
evening !”’ 

With that I went out and found the pony-carriage, which had 
moved on to make room for Lady Adelaide. 

I had seated myself, and was about to take the reins from the 
groom, when Captain Crofton rushed out, and jumped in uncere 
moniously. 

“ You had better drive,’’ he said, ‘‘ I shall only lash some of the 
fury I am feeling on to the poor brute’s back, and perhaps make 
an end of us both.’’ 
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“Why did you come? I much prefer going home alone, 
Please return, '’ I entreated. 


“For Heaven’s sake, drive on, and don’t let us be the talk of 
the stables,” he cried, in a passionate undertone, as he pointed to the 

groom standing by. 

I obeyed, thankful for the evening breezes which by degrees 
- ‘eooled our angry spirits. At length he exclaimed : 

“T can stand itnolonger! Will you listen to me if I speak ?”’ 
: “Tt depends upon what you say.”’ 

“T thought you would give me just such a reply,” he said, 
3 turning away impatiently. 

“ Why should I give you any other ?’’ 


id ** Because any other girl but you would have seen that I cared 
to for her,and would have felt some pity for a poor fellow.” 

* All the more reason for my giving you the answer you com- 
plain of. Nowlisten to me,”’ I said, growing serious, ‘* I don’t know 
what you want to drift into, but I am very certain of one thing, 

se you will regret saying anything you may be disposed to say in your 
no present frame of mind; and I am equally certain that I should regret 
ere || ever having listened to you : so, please, say no more.” 

“Well, you may talk as you like, but I am not going to take 

Ce, that for an answer ; so beware! Perhaps, as you say, I had better 
1" postpone it fora little, for my mind just now is decidedly rough and 
nd. savage-at my mother’s rudeness to you, and you might take any. 
hen thing I said as a wish on my part to make you the amende. I do 
you feel awfully cut up that you should have been subjected to this 
ave annoyance ; but never mind, I’ll have it out with her when I get 
be back, and she shall apologise to you, or I’ll leave the house !”’ 

“T implore of you to think no more about the matter,’’ I cried, 

rive much distressed. ‘‘I assure you I accept your kindness as equiva- 
lent to the most ample apology from Lady Adelaide. Mercifully 

re to spare my name, and myself, from forming the subject of any pain- 
ful discussion between you. Do promise me this.’’ 

ier,” “I shall promise nothing of the kind,” he said, moodily. “I 

Good know very well what I am about, and the sooner my mother knows 
it too the better. I sware before Heaven, soft and easy-going as I 

had may appear, I will make astand against marrying any woman but 

one I choose,” he cried, growing vehement. 
n the As we reached Clynden, and I was about to get out of the 
\cere- carrlage, he detained me for a moment, saying : 


“Promise me those dances I asked for, or I won’t come to- 
of the Morrow night.’’ 
make “Don’t be so unreasonable,” I pleaded, “ five dances are out of 


question. Were I to yield, I should merit all the impertinence 
your mother chooses to heap upon me.” 
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*¢ Didn’t I tell you before that I am not going to be dictated tp 
by my mother on any matters of the kind affecting my likes op 
dislikes ¢”’ 

“Nor can I let you dictate to me either. How admirably yoy 
can argue for yourself! You must think a little for me, if you will 
and leave it to my good nature. Under the circumstances I ought 
not to dance with you at all.”’ : 

s “That’s just because you think my mother will be disagree. 
able.”’ 

“ Possibly ; forewarned is forearmed, you know ; I should not 
feel it so much—it is of you I am thinking ; but now I must not 
stay, so good night.”’ ; 

‘‘Good night, then, if it must be so ; you are awful hard 
on a poor fellow; you never give one the least chance.” 

‘* How much you will thank me for my amiability in not taking 
advantage of your disinterestedness some of these days, when you 
are covered with gloire/’’ I cried, as I waved my adieus from the 
portico. 

** Oh! confound the gloire /’ I heard him exclaim, as he drove 
off ; and I rushed upstairs to fortify myself for the further trials of 
the evening.”’ 
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THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


PART II. 
POLITICIAN AND STATESMAN. 


On the accession of our present gracious Sovereign, to the throne, in 
the year 1837, Parliament was dissolved, and among the new 
members of that house, which a great living writer has pithily 
described as ‘‘ an assemblage of six hundred and fifty gentlemen, 
mostly foois,’ Mr. Disraeli took his seat for the first time, as 
member for Maidstone. It would not easily be admitted that the 
nce of the new member contributed to swell that element of 
foolishness which Mr. Carlyle. has emphasised. Mr. Disraeli 
brought with him wisdom, and, what is more, that engaging wisdom 
whichis clothed in the airy garments of gaietyand of wit, of mystery 
and of mockery. He lost no time in rising in his place in “ the 
most critical assembly in the world,’’ and the celebrated maiden 
speech was delivered, we believe, within a week from the time of 
his entrance into the House. It is probable he rose under circum- 
stances more trying even than those which commonly attend the 
debit of a young member—indeed, he himself seems to have been 
conscious of this, if we may judge from the way in which be com. 
‘menced his speech :—“I trust the House will extend tome that 
graciousindulgence which is usually accorded to one who selicits its 
attention for the firsttime. I have, however, had sufficient experience 
of the critical spirit which pervades the House, to know and to, 
feel how much I stand in need of that indulgence—an indulgence of 
which I will prove myself not to be unworthy, by promising not to 
abuse it.”’ 

The member for Maidstone was already known as a bitin 
satirist ; sucii a reputation is apt to create enemies in social life, 
and the satirist is usually suspected, even before he has attacked, 
Much more is it dangerous in an assembly like the British House 
of Commons, where, if an individual is made ridiculous, he is made 
8 publicly. It was known, too, that the orator was a child of 
the despised house of Israel ; and to this day even, and in circles 
which are thought to be enlightened, that most childish and 
irrational of prejudices still blooms and flourishes. But, owing to 
whatever causes, the maiden speech was what is termed “ a failure’ 
—that is to say, it failed, not from any lack of ability on the part 
of the speaker, but simply because the House refused, at last, 
to listen to him, and he had to sit down, uttering the memorable 
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boast, “I have begun several times many things, and I have often 
succeeded at last. I will sit down now, but the time will come 
when you will hear me.”’ 

Failure as the speech may have been thought by many at the 
time to be, it is clear that in some quarters it was regarded as at 
least a “ splendid failure,’’ for the Times, in its leading article next 
morning on the debate, speaks of it as ‘‘ an eloquent speech.’’ 

The next time that Mr. Disraeli rose in the House he was 
listened to, and ever since that period—we believe some four years 
after the delivery of his maiden speech—he not only has been listened 
to, but, in all variety of ways, has been a great parliamentary 
power. The other day, when speaking at Aylesbury, he alluded to 
those times as “ times of rapture—certaminis gaudia’’—and it must 
be admitted that there was, during those days, no deficiency in 
the ranks of that order of antagonists which a brilliant parlia- 
mentary fencer above all things delights toencounter—a foeman 
worthy of his steel. 

When Lord Beaconsfield looks back upon the dayswhen the House 
of Commons was rendered illustrious by the presence of men like 
Peel and Russell, Shiel and O’Connell, Palmerston and Stanley, 
Hobhouse, Graham, Wood, Bentinck, etc., and reflects that in 
the Chamber which he has just left Fawcet is an orator ! Goschen 
and Hartington are statesmen! and Mundella and Jenkins repre. 
sentative politicians !—he must sigh to think that in all departments 
of human circumstance it should be true—*“ the old order, changeth, 
giving place to new.’’ There is, however, one consolation which 
will, in a very large measure, compensate for the regret that might 
fill his heart at the contrast, and that is, he leaves behind him 
colleagues who all are a match, and more than a match, for the 

opponents with whom they have to contend. 

During the session of 1841, Mr. Disraeli delivered a speech in 
reply to Sir John Cam Hobhouse, the then President of the Board 
of Control, in which he powerfully defended his chief, Sir Robert 
Peel, from some aspersions which had been made on his political 
conduct. “ Placed,’’ he said, “in an age of rapid civilisation and 
rapid transition, he has adapted the practical character of his 
measures to the condition of the times. When in favour, he has 
never proposed a change which he did not carry ; when in opposi- 
tion he has never forgot that he was at the head of the Conserva- 
tive party. He has never employed his influence for factious 
purposes, and has never been stimulated in his exertions by 4 
disordered desire of obtaining office ; and, above all, he has never 
carried himself to the opposite benches by making propositions by 
which he was not ready to abide. Whether in or out of office, the 
Right Hon, Baronet has done his best to make the settlement of 
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the new constitution of England work for the benefit of the present 
time and of posterity.’’ 

This quotation ought for ever to stop the mouths of those who, 
even so late as our own day, take delight in disseminating the 
notion that when, subsequently, Mr. Disraeli appeared in opposition 
to Sir Robert and attacked him in philippics which are as historical 
as those of Demosthenes, he was actuated by a small personal 
spite. Could any minister desire a better defence—more generous, 
more graceful, more thorough? It is such a vindication as few 
ministers have obtained from a private member, If, on occasion, 
there has been the desire to defend, there has been wanting the 
ability to defend effectually. In'the speech we have quoted, Mr. 
Disraeli laid down some constitutional doctrine, backed by prece.: 
dents of high authority, which shows how thoroughly, even at that 
early period of his parliamentary existence, he had grasped those 
great principles of policy and proceedure by which the constitution 
of our country is limited and guided. His utterances on this 
occasion display nothing of the mere amateur or dilettante 
statesman—blemishes which so often characterise the efforts of a 
young member of parliament, when attempting to expound his 
political notions. 

There is the ring of a statesman in the following observations: 
“The right hon. gentleman who has just sat down has dilated, 
with an air of triumph, on a fanciful analogy between the course 


pursued in discussing constitutional subjects, and subjects that are 


of an official character. Constitutional subjects are open to all; 
not so matters the facts respecting which are within the cognisance 
of Ministers only. Every gentleman in this House is as competent 
to give his opinion as to constitutional points as a member of the. 
Privy Council, or a Cabinet Minister, but there is not any analogy 
between questions of a constitutional and of a financial character ; 
for no man unacquainted with the secrets of office can be fully 
informed as to the resources of the country. The analogy which 
the right hon. gentleman has insisted upon is, therefore, fal. 
lacious.”’ 

Mr. Disraeli goes on to ask the question: ‘* What, then, is the 
duty of a Government placed in the situation of the present 


Servants of the Crown, unsupported as they are by a House of 


Commons elected under their own auspices ?” 

He proceeds to answer it by reference to two Ministers who 
had been in the same predicament—Sir Robert Walpole and Lord 
North. After going minutely into these instances, he finishes by 
showing that the Ministry of Lord Melbourne was in a worse plight 
still: ‘‘In the present instance there is, however, an additional 
circumstance which will not be forgotten by the House or by the 
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‘country. I refer to the manner in which for several sessions the 
Government has been carried on in the face of the resistance 
offered by alarge majority in the other House of Parliament. The 
reformed House of Commons, proud of its new-fangled existence, 
and believing that all power would centre in itself, permitted , 
Minister of State to stigmatise a vote of the House of Lords as 
‘the whisper of a faction.’ But now the ‘ poisoned chalice’ js 
returned to their own lips. Those who have treated the House of 
Lords with insult, are now treating the House of Commons with 
contempt. The fact is that the Government is too full of that 
specious liberalism which they find it convenient periodically ty 
assume; but in attacking aristocratic institutions it has become 
the victim of a rapacious and haughty oligarchy.” 

We once heard a story relating to Mr. Disraeli’s first entrang 
into the House of Commons which we will here mention, although, 
as so many tales have been told of him of an apocryphal character, 
it will be as well if our readers will take it cum grano salis 
Lord Melbourne, at that time First Minister of the Crown, 
asked the new member for Maidstone what he expected to be, now 
that he had succeeded in getting into Parliament. Mr. Disrae 
replied, ‘‘ Prime Minister of England.’”” Whereupon Lord Me. 
bourne burst into a loud guffaw, as if he thought the prospect the 
wildest dream that could enter into the imagination of a nev 
fledged politician. No doubt his Lordship did think so, and nodouht, 
also, there were hundreds of others who were of the same ‘way of 
thinking. We can quite conceive that there were those living 
then, and who are living now, who, had they ventured to prophesy 
that which has actually come to pass with respect to Lord Beacons 
field, would have been met with the reply, which Festus mat 
to St. Paul: ‘“ Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning (« 
something else) has made thee mad.”’ 

Yet when the speech which we have already quoted is examine, 
we are driven to wonder whether the noble Viscount who listened w- 
it began to have his doubts about the absolute wisdom of thi 
sceptical ‘‘ guffaw.’’ Certainly, if he had the smallest insight 
into character, he must have felt that what the young member wi 
saying was superior to anything that could have escaped from the 
lips of any member of his own cabinet. But in all probability 
Lord Melbourne was totally w anting in insight of that descriptio. 
He was one of those jolly, naninene Sika - Ministers, who, witl- 
out one spark of imagination, is looked upon by the unthinkim 
herd as the incarnation. of “clear common sense ;:” “the very mal 
you know, for the place; so sensible, never flighty or dreamy “ 


romantic, alway takes the ‘prudent, practical common-sense view 
the question.” 
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We do not know whether there is any direct communication at 
present between this world and the Elysian Fields, but if, as he 
wanders among the beds of asphodel, arm in arm with Lord 
Palmerston, or some other departed great man, and picks the undying 
lotus, a whisper has reached Lord Melbourne ‘that the sometime 
member for Maidstone is actually Prime Minister of England and 
an Earl into the bargain, we can imagine the noble Lord having 
what is vulgarly called ‘‘a turn,” and calling to some beautiful 
“-houri in waiting,” to fetch him an extra stoup of nectar. 

Had Lord Melbourne read the “ Young Duke” (which-has so 
often been referred to lately), with the audacious, yet fully-justi- 
fied boast of its author? ‘‘ One thing is clear, that a man may speak 
very well in the House of Commons and fail very completely in 
the House of Lords. There are two distinct styles requisite ; I 
intend in the course of my career, if I have time, to give a specimen 
of bo ‘* 

If he did read that remarkable declaration we presume he 
guffawed louder than ever. It scarcely astonishes us that Sir 


‘Robert Peel should have had no prescience as to the future of his 


gifted follower, although even he, we should have supposed, in 
listening to some of Mr. Disraeli’s early speeches, must sometimes 
have felt conscious that the speaker was a man of highly original 
mind, who eventually must make himself felt as a parliamentary 
power in one direction or another. -But Sir Robert, was, like his 


pupil, Mr. Gladstone, a wretched judge of character. He probably 


measured him by some narrow standard of his own, probably a 
prosaic and business one. His mind was essentially of the un- 
imaginative order. In spite of his knowledge, his perfect classical 
education, his debating power, his being ‘‘ the greatest member of 
Parliament that ever lived,”*—Sir Robert Peel was a mediocrity. 
Minds like his stand in mortal terror of brilliancy—of genius, they fly 


from it with superstitious dread; what they cannot understand they 


hate, and therefore never trust. As a sober, practical, prosaic states- 
man, Sir Robert Peel would look upon the gorgeous fancy of the 
member for Maidstone as quite fatal to his ever being trusted with 
the conduct of affairs, just as many persons regard it to this day, not- 
withstanding the long experience they have had of Mr. Disraeli’s 
business capacity. The poet is often very amusing and very delight- 
ful; but he is the last man upon earth to whom one would think of 
committing the destinies of a mighty empire, though, after all, it does 
seem a Curious circumstance that Milton should have made an admi. 
rable private secretary; Goethe and Addison, able statesmen; Prior, an 
efficient ambassador,and that King David did not make a worse war- 
nor or ruler because he happened to be “ the sweet singer of Israel.” 

But this astounding and lamentable prejudice against the 
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children of light, this unwillingness or inability to recognise the 
yod.like spirit that tries to soar above the common clay into the 
empyrean, to spy in some measure— 
“The glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came,” 

—this is not confined to public life. It is as prevalent in domestic 
life; and many a case have we witnessed in which its disastrous 
influence was visible. What fatal mistakes are made in families 
in deciphering the characters of its various members ! 

The smart, but superficial child is a prodigy—the dreamy, 
pensive offspring is an idiot and an idler. The first is to do—God 
knows what—set the Thames on fire, for one thing. The second 
would not be greatly missed were a convenient Providence to “take 
him young,” to drop him quietly into ‘‘ an early grave.’’ Occasion- 
ally the two destinies are not fully realised. Number one’s fate 
will sometimes be this: he takes all the prizes at school, he bears 
off all the honours at college, his friends hail him as “ the coming 
man,”’ though the world whispers that he is the present prig ; he 
suddenly vanishes, and you find him years afterwards a retired mil- 
lionaire, who, after sitting the best yearsof his life ona high-legged 
stool, has become what his friends call, ‘a successful man ;” or 
else you discover him in some obscure country parsonage, tended 
with caudle by an obsequious wife, and shambling about in a grey 
dressing-gown and piebald slippers in his study, where he pens 
inflammatory or pedantic articles, which he still believes shake 
empires and make statesmen tremble. His end is, he descends to 
the tomb a little wept over, not very much honoured, and certainly 
unsung. 

The other — number two, the idiot and the idler—when the time 
has fully come, flashes through “ the muddy vesture of decay,” the 
divine lineaments, and blazes forth—a man of genius! Malcolm 
M‘Mackay, ‘ dux’ of the High school, becomes Baillie M‘Mackay 
of the Edinburgh Town Council; Walter Scott is Walter 
Scott of the universe !”’ 

Mr. Gladstone, we have said, equally with his old master, is a 
wretched judge of character. What is more extraordinary still, 
however, is that his own character is so misjudged. Those pur- 
blind fools who go about proclaiming bis intense earnestness are, 
unwittingly to themselves, writing his epigram ; for this earnestness 
does, in fact, arise from a total want of humour, and the man who is 
without humour is without mental ballast. Mr. Gladstone is so 
serious that many things in this life are presented to his vision in 
Vicious proportions ; and that will, of course, make him often mis- 
take the small for the great, and so prove himself a wrong- 
headed and dangerous ruler. 
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But we must not allow ourselves further to digress from the 
subject of this paper. Mr. Disraeli engages us now: we shall have 
something more to say of Mr. Gladstone by-and-bye. It is impos- 
sible for us, having regard to the spuce at our disposal, to follow, 
in its every little detail, the political career, of Mr. Disraeli ; but as 
our main object is to show that that career, as a whole, has been 
absolutely consistent, we propose to confine ourselves to two great 
questions as to which the charge of inconsistency has been most 
rampant, viz. the question of the Irish Church, and the question 
of Reform. But before doing so, we may perhaps be permitted to 
take a glance—just a glance—at Mr. Disraeli as he figures during 
the agitated times of Protection and the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
His attitude during that point of his career will bear the sternest 
scrutiny. 

We are aware of the heedless words which have been uttered, 
and the volumes which have been written with respect to his conduet 
towards Sir Robert Peel. He was inspired by personal hate of the 
Minister—his persistent attacks were prompted by selfishness and 
malignity—he was an adventurer whom fortune presented with a 
golden opportunity, and he siezed it to ingratiate himself with that 
party of which he became, on the death of Lord George Bentinck, 
the distinguished leader. All this cant, and a good deal more, has 
been repeated about Mr. Disraeli ad nauseam. 

We think lightly of it, because not one of the stale charges, 
when brought to the light of facts, has a leg to stand upon. In 
assaulting Sir Robert, and bringing to bear upon him all those merci. 
less weapons of attack with which nature has so lavishly endowed 
him, Mr. Disraeli did what was simply the duty of a conscientious 
man and Member of Parliament. He felt that Sir Kobert Peel 
had betrayed his followers—and who on earth can deny it ?!—not 
from premeditated treachery, but owing to the innate feebleness 
of his mind, which on great questions always drove him eventually 
to throw himself upon the intelligence and judgment of another ; 
owing, in a word, to his being ‘‘a gentleman who had the 
perpetual misfortune to be mistaken.” Mr. Disraeli did not 
complain of the Anti-Corn-Law League; for in the famous 
speech in 1846, in which he taunted Sir Robert Peel with his 
tergiversation, he says: ‘‘I am not one of those who, here or 
elsewhere, in public or private, have spoken with that disrespect 
which some have done of that great commercial coufedera- 
tion which now exercises so great an influence on this country. 
Though I disapprove of their doctrines, though I believe from the 
bottom of my heart that their practice will eventually be as 
pernicious to the manufacturing interest as to the agricultural 
interest of this country, still I admire men of abilities, who, con- 
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vinced of a great truth and proud of their energies, band themselves 
togetherfor the purpose of supportingit, and come forward devoting 
their lives to what they consider to be a great cause. Sir, this 
country can only exist by free discussion. If it is once supposed 
that opinions are to be put down by any other means, then, what- 
ever may be our political forms, liberty vanishes.’’ With the 
consciousness of having an eye that could and did look boldly for 
itself into the life of things, sensible of his own superior genius, 
what Mr. Disraeli did feel and complain of was, that his party, 
and he himself as a member of it, were disgraced and dishonoured 
by the leadership of one who was blown about by every wind of 
doctrine, who could let himself even be guided by a “ Popkins.”’ 
Nothing was more natural, nothing could be more sincere, than that 
indignant outburst of an original mind despising borrowed ideas : 
‘And is England to be governed by ‘ Popkin’s’ plan ?’’ Will he go 
to the country with it? Will he go with it to that ancient and famous 
England that once was governed by statesmen—by Burleighs, and 
by Walsinghams, by Bolingbrokes, and by Walpoles, by a Chatham 
and a Canning—will he go to it with this fantastic scheming of some 
presumptions pedant ? I will not believe it. I have that confidence 
in the common-sense—1 will say the common spirit of our country- 
men, that I believe they will not long endure this huckstering 
tyranny of the Treasury bench. These political pedlars that bought 
their party in the cheapest market, and sold us in the dearest. I 
know, sir, that there are many who believe that the time is gone 
by when one can appeal to those high and honest impulses that 
were once the mainstay—the main element of the English charac. 
ter. 1 know, sir, that we appeal to a people, debauched by public 
gambling—stimulated and encouraged by an inefficient and short- 
sighted minister.” 

We have often heard it said that Mr. Disraeli went too far in 
his invective—that his persistent ridiculing of the minister ap- 
proached to heartlessness. This, however, is absurd. It 1s the 
idle talk of those who, with all the desire to crush, are without 
the earnestness or the courage to crush thorougkly, or perhaps, 
are without the ability to crush at all. He is, in reality, the most 
vindictive of adversaries who is ‘‘ willing to wound, and yet afraid to 
strike.’’ We do not say that, apart from the consideration of duty 
forced upon him by political circumstances, there was not some- 
thing about his adversary personally which would be a temptation 
to Mr. Disraeli to shower his arrows upou him. Nothing so excites 
the iree and healthy temperament of genius as mediocrity, especially 
mediocrity which has attained an elevation beyond its merits, 
and which reveals its character by its inability to cope with the 
difficulties which are given it to solve. There was that in Sir 
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Robert Peel’s nature which must of necessity have been constantly 
inciting Mr. Disraeli’s antagonism. His starched propriety ; his 
bourgeois pomposity ; his solemn platitudes, delivered as if they 
were original ideas; his decorous dulness ; his assumed strength, 
and his real weakness; his Roman virtue, which, nevertheless, 
seemed always to be emitting a pharisaical smell,—-all this would be 
flame and fuel to a man of daring wit and vivid imagination. There 
is one thing to be said, there was nothing to hinder Sir Robert 
from giving blow for blow, and we believe that he did so as heartily 
as he was able. It is a matter of history that the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws was carried ; but it did not follow that Mr. Disraeli was 
to carry on all his life a nugatory resistance to the inevitable. It 
is no part ofa statesman’s duty to be for ever disinterring questions 
which have been settled by Parliament and the country, merely to 
prove his own consistency. Mr. Disraeli treated the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws in the same way as the Conservative party treated the 
Reform Bill of 1832, after it was once passed. Of the latter he says : 
‘* But when it had passed—when it became the law ofthe country 
—it received from us that allegiance which the law in this country 
always commands ; and no doubt the remedial and practical sense 
of this country has prevented some of those evils which were then 
anticipated.” This, we say, is at once the wise, the statesman- 
like, and the patriotic course. 

During the debates, iv the session of 1868,on Mr. Gladstone's Irish 
Church Resolutions, constant reference was made by several 
speakers to a speech delivered by Mr. Disraeli in 1844, on the state 
of Ireland. The speech was alluded to, to show Mr. Disraeli’s 
inconsistency, and to prove that he had no right to oppose Mr, 
Gladstone’s scheme for the destruction of the Irish Establishment. 
Let us see on what foundation all this rests. Mr. Disraeli himself 
disposed of the charge in a complete vindication. With irony, no 
less scathing than delicate, he observed: ‘‘ With reference, how- 
ever, to that passage which has been quoted from a speech made 
by me, I may remark that it appeared to me, at the time I made it, 
that nobody listened toit, It seemed to me that I was pouring 
water upon sand; but it seems now that the water came from a 
golden goblet. With regard to the passage from that speech, there 
are many remarks which, if I wanted to vindicate or defend myself, 
I might legitimately make. But Ido not care to say it, and I do 
not wish to say it, because in my conscience the sentiment of that 
speech was right. It may have been expressed with the heedless 
thetoric which I suppose is the apanage of all who sit below the 
gangway ; but in my historical conscience the sentiment of that 
speech was right.” Now, if the speech of 1868 be compared with 
the speech of 1844 it will be found that the sentiment of both ts 
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one and the same. The particular sentence in the latter which was 
laid hold of by Mr. Gladstone and other members of the Opposition, 
was one of those happy phrases in which Mr. Disraeli has so often 
epitomised the merits of a question, and which become classical. 
After describing the wretched condition of Ireland, he sums up: 
“Thus you have a starving population, an absentee aristocracy, 
and an alien church.’’ How such an utterance as this could be 
quoted by any man as an argument, to show that to be consistent 
Mr. Disraeli must support the destruction and plundering of the Irish 
Church, it would puzzle any sane person to discover. ‘ Ireland,’’ 
said Mr, Disraeli, “is in a bad state ; but he never went on to say, 
“ the remedy is, destroy the Protestant Establishment and revolu- 
tionise the land laws.’’ Nor did he say so in 1868. Hedid not deny 
then, any more than in 1844, that the condition of Ireland was 
in a condition not wholly satisfactory. But what did he propose as 
a remedy ? Not certainly Mr. Gladstone’s policy of rapine. He 
reverted rather to that policy of ‘‘ conciliation’? which had been 
cherished and pursued by many great statesmen, and to which he 
had ever given his adherence. He wished ‘‘to create, not to destroy.” 
But perhaps his conduct on that occasion will be better appre- 
ciated by contrasting it with that of the leader of the Opposition. 
It is a curious fact that Mr. Gladstone’s perception of a 
national crisis always coincides with his desire for office. It did so 
in the Irish-Church question. Three years before he had declared 
that the question of destroying the Irish Establishment was without 
the pale of modern politics. But in 1868, just after Mr. Disraeli 
has become for the first time First Minister of the Crown, he sud. 
denly bursts on the scene, “‘ like a thief in the night,’’ and swears 
that he has just discovered a horrible “ upas-tree,’’ and that it 
must be cut down. And his reasons for this, forsooth, are three; 
three of the most glaringly disingenuous that a crafty ingenuity 
could have invented: Fenianism ! Emigration! and Education ! 
With respect to the first of these, Mr. Disraeli makes the obvious 
comment : ‘* Fenianism, when I was a minister, was rampant and 
mysterious, and the more dangerous because it was mysterious. 
Fenianism now is not rampant ; we think we have gauged its lowest 
depths, and we are not afraid ofit. That is one of the elements and 
evidences of this crisis. Does it not seem rather strange that 
though Fenianism was so critical when he was a minister, we heard 
nothing of the crisis; but when I am a minister and it is so subdued, 
it is made the principal argument for a revolution.”” But this is 
always the way with Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ revolutions ;”’ and there is 
never wanting a plausible reason for his sudden conversions. Some 
event has opened his eyes to the truth, and his conscience is 
awakened, and will not let him sleep till the terrible scandal is 
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swept away; or ‘‘ time is a relative term,” avd what is good for 700 
years may be wicked in 701 years. Then, of course, those eccentric 
believers in the right honourable gentleman—we really think most 
of them must be half-witted—burst out into the usual chorus: “ How 
moral and conscientious he is! he doesn’t hesitate te confess his 
errors when he sees them ; good man !”” When we look back upon 
the Irish Church furore we are simply amazed at the nightmare of 
delusion with which Britain was vexed. Fenianism and the ‘‘ Upas- 
tree!’ If there still exists an individual who believes there was 
any real connection between these two things, we pity him from 
our heart. Let those who are just now pinning their faith to Mr, 
Gladstone’s emotional manifesto take warning. That disastrous 
ministry of his, inaugurated in 1869, came in with a sop to preju- 
dice, and went out with a bribe to lust. During the years in which 
Mr. Gladstone introduced his Irish measures, Mr. Disraeli main- 
tained the same consistent and uncompromising opposition to them 
that he had done when sitting on the Treasury bench ; and there is 
no need of any more words of ours to demonstrate the fidelity of his 
conduct with respect tothat subject. But we may notice one re- 
mark of his, made at the end of the first debate in 1868, which 
some boobies laughed at at the time. ‘* I repeat the expression that 
1 used in my letter to Lord Dartmouth, that the crisis of England is 
now fast arriving. High Church Ritualists and the Irish followerg 
of the Pope have been long in secret combination and are now in 
open confederacy.’” Wedo not know whether Mr, Gladstone was 
amongst those who laughed; but it is a singular thing that since 
then the right hon. geutleman has dug up the war-hatchet against 
the Vatican, though we fear his weapon is not of the sharpest. We 
cannot refrain from quoting Mr. Disraeli’s peroration : ‘‘They have 
their band almost upon the realm of England. Under the guise of 
Liberalism, under the pretence of legislating in the spirit of the age, 
they are, as they think, about to sieze upon the supreme authorit 
ofthe realm. But this Ican say, that so long as by the favour of 
the Queen, I stand here, I will oppose to the utmost of my ability 
the attempt they are making. I believe tlie policy of the right 
honourable gentleman who is their representative, if successful, will 
change the character of this country. It will deprive the subjects of 
Her Majesty of some of their most precious privileges, and it will 
dangerously touch even the tenure of the Crown.”’ And this man] 
and statesman-like utterance came from a mere “adventurer,’”’ a 
‘*charlatan,”’ a ‘‘ political prestidigitateur’’—did it? parblue / 
Let us pass to Reform. ‘This is one of the great political subjects 
in regard to which the charge of inconsistency and chicanery has 
been preferred against Mr. Disraeli most persistently, and we may 
add, most carelessly. But, as a matter of fact, on no one subject hag 
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he been more absolutely consistent. There are members of the Tory 
party whu have all their lives felt an aversion to Reform, and it is 
easy to jumble up Mr. Disraeli among these; but had he really 
belonged to them, how was it possible he could have educated them ? 
What was it that he educated his party on, but this very question 
of Reform. He taught them that the Conservative party were 
traditionally and naturally the friends of the people, and that the 
question of the parliamentary representation of the people was one 
which they had just as much right to deal with as the Whigs. Over 
and over again has the convenient and plausible assertion been 
made that the Conservative party have opposed Reform in oppo. 
sition, and nursed it in office. This is simply not true. Mr. Disraeli, 
as leader of the Conservatives, has felt it is his duty sometimes to 
oppose particular Reform Bills, either on matters of detail, or owing 
to the peculiar circumstances under which they were introduced. 
For instance, he disapproved of the Reform Bill of 1866, on the 
ground of its want of comprehensiveness, and the precipitate con- 
clusions which had been come to upon inadequate information. But 
hostile to the abstract question of Reform he has never been; on the 
contrary, he has always maintained that it was a question open to 
either of the two great political parties to settle, though he would 
prefer that it should be settled upon certain principles which he 
himself had shadowed forth. It is a matter of history that Mr. 
Disraeli lived to be himself the solver of the problem, and thereby 
to add another leaf to his laurels. But, turning to the evidence on 
this subject, we find that Mr. Disraeli first dealt with the question 
of Reform in 1859. In the speech in which he introduced his 
measure, after tracing the history of the question im relation to 
previous administrations, he thus sumsup: “ This, sir, was the 
state of the question when, a change of government again occurring, 
the Earl of Derby became responsible for the administration of this 
country. Let me now ask the House what, in their opinion, was our 
duty under these circumstances. That, from the peculiar position 
at which this question had arrived, it might have been practicable 
by evasion for a time to stave off a solution, I do not say is impossible; 
but that is a course which, speaking for my colleagues and myself, 
I may respectfully observe is not at all congenial with our tastes. 
Were you to allow this question—which the Sovereign had three 
times announced was one that ought to be dealt with, which three 
Prime Ministers, among the most skilful and authoritative of our 
statesmen, had declared it was their intention to deal with—to 
remain in abeyance ? Was it to be left as a means for reorganising 
an opposition { Was that the opinion of either side of the House ? Is 
it the judgment of this House that that is a wholesome position 
for political questions of the highest quality to occupy? Was 
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Parliamentary Reform—a subject which touches the interests of all 
classes and all individuals, and in the wise and proper settlement of 
which the very destiny of this country is concerned—to be suffered 
to remain as a desperate resource of faction ; or was it a matter to 
be grappled with only at a moment of great popular excitement and 
settled, not by the reason, but by the passion of the people ? Were 
we to establish, as it were, a chronic irritation in the public mind 
upon the subject which, of all others, should not form the staple of 
our party contests? Were the energies of this country, an ancient 
country of complicated civilisation—were they at this time of day, 
boasting as we do ofa throne that has endured for a thousand years, 
to be distracted and diverted from their proper objects—the increase 
of their wealth, and the welfare of the community—and wasted in a 
discussion of the principles of our constitution, and of what should 
be the fundamental base of onr political institutions? I 
cannot fora moment believe that this House would think that 
a posture of affairs which would be free from danger to the Empire, 
or which it would be honourable for any public man to sanction.’’ 
Mr. Disraeli then proceeds to vindicate the right of Lord Derby 
and of the Conservative Party to deal with the question. ‘* But I 
am told that, although it might be necessary that a solution should 
be effected, though three Prime Ministers who had made the 
attempt had withdrawn from the effort, yet it was not for the Earl 
of Derby—even if he deemed it for the interests of his country, and 
held it to be his paramount duty in the position that he occupied, 
to undertake such a task. Sir, I dispute that statement. I 
say it is not a just statement, and cannot in discussion be at all 
maintained. What is there in the previous career of the noble 
Earl at the head of Her Majesty’s Government which should 
preclude him from taking that course. ‘The noble Lord, the mem. 
ber for the City of London, has connected his name with the ques. 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, to his enduring honour. I do not 
crudge the well-earned celebrity which he enjoys. But the noble 
Lord can remember the day when Earl Grey summoned himself and 
Mr. Stanley to his Cabinet in 1832, and the noble Lord knows well 
that, had it not been for their ability and energy, probably the 
Reform Bill, and certainly in its present shape, would never have 
been passed into law. I think, therefore, it cannot for a moment be 
contended that there is anything in the position or the antecedents of 
the head of the Government that should preclude him from dealing 
with this question. What is there, then, in the position of hon. gentle- 
men who sit on this side of the House to render it an inconsistent 
action in their part, to adopt the course which I shall recommend to- 
night ? Why, when the noble Lord introduced his measure, and also 
when the measure of the Earl of Aberdeen was introduced into this 
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House, I, acting with the complete sanction, and at the personal 
request of many now sitting behind and around me on these benches, 
expressed our views upon the course pursued by the Government of 
that day. I stated then, on their behalf, that we should offer no 
opposition to any measure which might be brought in, the object 
of which was to effect a reconstruction of this House. I said we 
were prepared to adhere to the Conservative compact which was 
wrung from the Conservative Party in 1835 by taunts and 
reproaches, as to their insincerity in professing to be bound by the 
Act of 1832. I said, that by that Conservative compact, which was 
made by those who then represented the Conservative party in this 
House, we were ready to stand, but that if those who themselves 
made the settlement questioned its propriety, and proposed to 
amend it, we should offer no opposition, but would give to those 
proposed amendments our candid consideration, making every effort 
on our part to improve the representation of the people. 
Therefore, I cannot understand the justness of the taunts which 
have been so freely used against our undertaking a task which, 
in my mind, no one who occupies a seat on these benches can 
avoid or ought to shrink from.’’ Mr. Disraeli closed his speech 
with the following observations: “I believe, sir, it is a Conser- 
vative measure, using that epithet in no limited or partial sense, 
but in the highest and holiest interpretation of the term of which 
it iscapable. I can say sincerely that those who framed this 
measure are men who reverence the past, are proud of the present, 
but are confident of the future.”’ 

The Bill of 1859, was unsuccessful; in 1866, Earl Russell brought 
in another Bill, which failed from a variety of reasons; and in the 
following year Mr. Disraeli had another opportunity, and introduced a 
measure which eventually he carried,and which is now acknowledged 
by all to have been broad and beneficial inits character. In intro. 
ducing that Bill he refers to the Bill of 1859 in the following terms: 
** What they (Her Majesty’s Government) wish on the present 
occasion, if they have the opportunity, is to do that more efficiently, 
and not less sincerely, which they attempted in 1859, and that is to 
improve and complete the Reform Act.’’ When the Act of 1867 
came into operation it was believed by many that it would be fatal 
to the Conservative party, though Mr. Disraeli himself never 
wavered in his belief that eventually it would benefit his followers. 
Mr. Gladstone’s large majority in 1868 seemed to favour the first 
creed, but its total rout in 1874 confirmed the second. We can 
only ask this simple question, how is it possible, judging from the 
motives by which human nature is usually swayed, that if Mr. 
Disraeli were merely an adventurer and a time-server, he could 
have been so blindly infatuated as to promote a measure which 
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many prophesied would banish his party for ever from power, and 
which even his own chief described as ‘‘ a leap in the dark ?”’ 

It would, we think, be quite superfluous to dwell further on this 
portion of Mr. Disraeli’s career; and we will refer very shortly to 
the epoch which marked his second advent to power, as illustrating 
his complete consistency as a politician and a statesman. When 
the dissolution of Parliament occurred in 1868, and the new 
constituencies, by a large majority, declared in favour of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy of destruction, Mr. Disraeli immediately resigned 
his office of First Minister. Before, however, passing to his subse- 
quent restoration to office, we can scarcely deem it our duty to 
refrain from making some comments on the composition and 
behaviour of the most eccentric and disastrous administration which 
has perhaps ever cursed the councils of the Sovereign, or blighted 
the fair fame of Britain. 

The Gladstone Ministry was borne into power upon what 
—looking back to the excitement of the time—we can only 
designate the temporary insanity of a nation. During that 
memorable period of passion, when Mr. Gladstone for weeks 
together flooded the county of Lancashire with a river of verbiage, 
the most grotesque anticipations were entertained. It was thought 
that we were on the eve of a political millennium. Dr. Cumming 
had long prophesied—with or without success—the near approach 
of the reign of the saints; here was its forerunner! All sorts and 
conditions of men looked to Mr. Gladstone, and bellowed about Mr. 
Gladstone ; everybody was going into the promised land, led by 


ihis political Moses—except, of course, the Egyptian Tories! The™ 


' enemy of ‘ Protestant ascendancy ’’ was to see the ‘‘ upas’’ cut 
down; the Liberation Society had no longer to wait to wreck its 
spite and its vengeance on the English Establishment; the Scotch 
farmer was to have no more game-laws, and scarcely any rent to 
pay; the English labourer was to have a ‘‘ free breakfast-table ;” 
and the Irish Home-ruler was to have a parliament in Dublin. Some 
of these anticipations were realised and a good many were not. 
Before the emancipating Ministry fell, the country discovered’ that 
it was much nearer pandemonium than paradise. ‘The rule of its 
chief displayed a combination of servility and tyranny. Like all 
weak persons who pine to have authority over somebody, Mr. 
Gladstone, when he gets it, scarcely knows how to use it. He 
grovels and hectors by turns: one day he is ‘‘ giving an account of 
his stewardship ’’ at a Lord Mayor’s dinner, as the country’s very 
humble servant; the next he is insulting the House of Lords. 
To-day he is ‘the people’s William ;’’ to-morrow he is straining 
the royal prerogative, or trampling on the licensed victuallers, 
Of course he cut down the so called “ upas-tree’’—he got into 
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power by promising to do so; and he also cut down the estimates, 
as well as a good many other things. The policy, from beginning 
to end was one of destruction, never of creation; and when the ill. 
omened ministry which framed it came thundering to the ground 
two years ago, some silly people actually blew its trumpet, and 
proclaimed the mighty acts ofstatesmanship which it had performed, 
and which were to leave their mark for ever on the national 
annals! No doubt they will leave their mark, but not in the way 
these persons imagine. Those six years ave but a melancholy tale of 
what was happily characterised by a high authority as ‘* plundering 
and blundering.’’ After Mr. Gladstone had hurried to Windsor 
and kissed hands as First Lord of the Treasury, a short interval 
elapsed, and then the curiosity of the country was gratified by the 
production of his Cabinet; and what a composition it was! 
Altogether so odd! Many stared and more laughed. Even Earl 
Russell, who had flung his mantle to the new Premier, could not 
believe his eyes! All the wrong men seemed to be in the wrong 
places; all the square men were in the round holes, and all the 
round men in the square ones. But, in fact, there were no round 
men ; they were all square men, full of angles and sharp points and 
edges. The line of beauty, which is a curve, was certainly not 
perceptible in the physique of this Ministry. But Mr. Gladstone, 
who is without humour, is always doing incongruous things, and 
so he unconsciously constructed jan incongruous Cabinet. Earl © 
Russell, in a late book of his, speaks in stronger terms of the whole 
matter than any which have been used by political adversaries. 
He believed, he says, that he was handing over the reins of power 
to one who would guard the honour of England, and select his 
coadjutors upon that principle. But the venerable Earl has had 
his eyes opened, and need no longer wonder. Mr. Gladstone chose 
his men, not because they were statesmen—that would be a prosti- 
tution of the term—but because they were economists; some, 
indeed, it would appear, because they were cold-blooded and rude! 
Why, just let our readers recal the personnel of that famous admini- 
stration. Had we had the honour of a seat in the House of 
Commons, in surveying the Treasury bench we should have felt 
moved to exclaim, with Puck when he beheld the Athenian 
rustics, ‘‘ What hempen-homespuns have we here?” And certainly 
they bad their Bottom among them in the person of their ilhustrious 
leader ; for he, it will be remembered, frequently wanted to “ play 
the lion,” as well as all the other parts into the bargain. Verily, 
it was more like a congregation of respectable grocers and drapers 
than an array of British statesmen, such as we are accustomed to 
picture them in the “ brave days of old.’”’ There was about their 
looks, their carriage, and their air generally, a something of the 
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shabby-genteel—that which suggested that they were men whose 
mania for political economy might even have influenced their 
domestic economy—-that their very clothes might have been 
purchased at the cheapest shops, and made of the worst fits. A really 
‘‘dressy ’? man among them would have been been a variety, not 
to say a relief. And then they all were, from their chief himself 
down to the youngest junior Lord, so very moral, and so very 
serious—some people said, so very earnest. In this, at least, they 
were very much in earnest, viz., in treating everybody with indecent 
incivility and meddling with everybody’ s affairs. 

When the history of our country is next written, the 
Gladstone Ministry will be remembered as the most boorish that 
ever existed. But unfortunately they did not stop at bad manners; 
they went the length of cruel practices. We hear a-great deal 
just now of Bulgarian outrages and Bashi-Bazouks, Has it 
ever occurred to the members of the late Ministry that they 
very much resembled a swarm of political Bashi-Bazouks let loose 
upon Britain? Who tried to invade and to spoil the heritage of 
the widow and the orphan, but the author of the infamous match. 
tax, rendered more heartless by the feeble witticism of “ex luce 
lucellum?’’ Who harried “the publicans and sinners,’’ but 
Mr. Bruce? Who violated the virgin honour of England in 
the Alabama and Black Sea affairs but Mr. Gladstone? One 
would almost suppose that some secret word had gone forth impres- 
sing upon each individual Minister that his raison d'etre was to be 


a cheese-parer and a skinflint, a tyrant and a snarler, in his own™ 
department. ‘This’ organisation of political housewives was 


commissioned to behave as we sometimes see a strong-minded and 
thrifty relative do, who is called in to set in order some domestic 
establishment. What happens we know well. She is perpetually 
in the kitchen, with her eye on the cook, to see that there is ‘‘no 
waste.’ She sells the dipping, buys shop-eggs at ten-pence the 
dozen, rancid Dorset butter at elevenpence half-penny the pound, 

and will only allow brown sugar with the puddings. Some of the 
servants she packs off as quite unnecessary — those that are left she 
puts on lower wages and bullies. This was just the way the 
Gladstone Ministry behaved. They turned away dockyard labourers, 

sold the anchors, bought up the rottenest old tubs they could, and 
sent them to sea to sink, amputated the army, maimed the civil 
and the consulate services, dismissed old and tried public servants 
as if they were drunken butlers; and then had the impudence to 
turn to the nation and say, “‘ See how well we look after you : look 
what surpluses we've got !’’ Some of their friends boasted that it 
was an administration of ‘‘ all the talents!’ ‘* All the talents ?’’ 
‘They certainly all had talents for business; but then so has the 
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of a co-operative store. There was one priceless, one 
inestimable talent which they did not possess, or else they had 
hidden it in a napkin—the talent of high-souled patriotism. Who 
were these men of transcendent gifts? There was Mr. Gladstone, 
the Premier. Mr. Gladstone is an orator; but his oratory is not 
really of the highest order, though it seems to be the fashion to 
think so. It will not compare with Chatham’s. He is a good 
debater and expositor; but he is incontinent of words, and his 
modes of expression argue a nature by no means profound. Morally, 
we believe, heis perfection itself; but perhaps there have been few 
political profligates so abandoned, or libertines so lubidinous. Mr, 
Bright, too, is a man of parts, but he is a puritan and a sectary, 
which narrows his sympathies and makes him spiteful. He has 
lately got into a bad habit of telling silly stories in his speeches ; 
sometimes it is the labourer whom he meets in Lancashire, but 
who comes from Bucks; sometimes it is the Episcopalian lady, who is 
stingy to Dissenters. But when Mr. Bright took office he forsook 
his réle of eloquent demagogue, and thereby became like Samson in 
the lap of Delilah, ‘‘ weak and as other men.’’ There was Mr. Lowe, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a returned colonist, who was pelted 
off the hustings of Kidderminster with dead cats, got smuggled into 
the pocket borough of Calne, and eventually was accepted, almost 
out of pity, by the University of London, one of the new constitu. 
encies under Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill. He distinguished himself 
by bringing in harum-scarum and sometimes oppressive budgets. 
He taxed the Scotch farmer’s cart, and wanted to tax the English 
match-girls’ match-box. Mr. Lowe is a clever man—that is to say, a 
man; but that is all. The reputation he has acquired, as 

‘*a powerful speaker,’’ is quite ridiculous. We heard him in a 
pretty long speech during last session; we beheld a man with a 
copper-coloured face and white hair, standing before the table 
without grace or delivery, looking like a big schoolboy, saying 
his lessons, and dealing out his sentiments in faltering accents, 
sometimes enlivened by illustrations which would insult the intelli- 
gence of a Sunday-school class. Imagine a man standing up 
in the House of Commons and boasting that by a piece of 
financial sharp-practice he had saved the country one hundred 
thousand pounds in a transaction which involved three millions 
and the country’s honour to boot—and then call that_ man 
an English statesman! There was Mr. Cardwell, Minister at 
War, who, in explaining his scheme of Army Organisation, 
harped, in the tones of some solemn undertaker, about every- 
thing being ‘‘ one harmonious whole,’ and ‘‘ your getting your 
money’s worth for your money.’”’ Yes! it was with this blasphe- 
mous creed of the ‘‘ almighty dollar’’ that the Gladstone Ministry 
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demoralised the public mind! There was Mr. Bruce, who was 
cursed by the publicans and mobbed by the demi-monde. And then 
there was Mr. Ayrton, First Commissioner of Works, whose coarse 
insensibility to the beauties of Art was only equalled by his low 
insolence to men of science. The best members of the Government 
were undoubtedly in the Lords; but even there there was the 
Duke of Argyle. Notwithstanding the seriousness, the rudeness, and 
the vexatious meddling of this ministry, there was about. it an air 
of such irresistible absurdity that the fancy of all sections of the 
community became tickled, and the public burst into an explosion 
of inextinguishable laughter. They began to be burlesqued at the 
theatres even; and nobody has forgotten ‘‘The Happy Land,”’ 
-which they were silly enough to suppress! How far they would 
have carried their pharisaical morality, and their devouring rule, 
the Prince of Darkness only knows. It 3 is highly probable that the 
theatres might have been sacrificed to their wounded amour propre 
and have been closed; and no doubt in a thousand other ways 
would they have “ diminished the stock of public pleasure, and 
eclipsed the harmless gaiety of nations.’’ But, thank God! they 
were not allowed the opportunity. The country was disgusted, 
and the preposterous fabric “vanished into air—into thin air.”’ 
That bowrgeois ministry which had made itself a scoff and a bye. 
word, and had more than-ever impressed foreigners with the belief 
that we were ‘‘a nation of shopkeepers,” fell like Lucifer, and 
never, we think, “ to hope again.’’ Apropos of its fall, there is one 
observation to be made. .. Had the elections given Mr. Gladstone a 
repewed majority instead of a hopeless minority, we should probably 
have heard nothing about old age and Homer. If anything were 
needed to demonstrate the immense inferiority of the ex-Premier 
to the present Prime Minister, this one fact would be sufficient. 
Mr. Gladstone never had to undergo the uphill work of leading an 
Opposition in a minority. In 1867 he had a majority at his back, 
and assumed an inquisitorial and dictatorial tone towards his 
opponents of the most offensive kind. But now, when fortune 
Placed him in the real shadow of Opposition, and party loyalty 
demanded that he should take his own share of party adversity, he 
shrunk from the bitter duty and fled to the groves of Hawarden. 
On the other hand, if Mr. Disraeli had never lived to become 
Prime Minister, his reconstruction of the Conservative party and 
his brilliant and dauntless leadership of it through long years of 
dreary opposition would alone give him a supreme place among 
Statesmen. It is something, perhaps, to pull down ‘an institu. 
ion, more to create a new one; but what are both these compared 
to bringing a scattered political party together again, and keeping 
it 80 until the day of its triumph arrives? When Mr. Disraeli 

Prime Minister for the second time, some newspapes 
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profoundly remarked that, though a consummate leader, he had 
never given evidence of possessing ‘‘ constructive genius!” in other 
words, it doubted whether he was capable of making laws. Why, 
what has he been doing nearly all his political life but showing 
constructive genius of the highest and rarest order? To construct 
parties is very different to constructing measures. To accomplish 
such a task what virtues, what qualities, what gifts are required! 
Indomitable resolution, unfaltering courage, unbending will, infinite 
resource, infinite tact, unfailing temper, deep knowledge of men, 
and, above all things, inexhaustible patience! During that long 
period of opposition, Mr. Disraeli was the Wellington of politics, 
Had he not his lines of Torres Vedras? his Badajozes ? his forlorn 


hopes? But since he became First Minister of the Crown in 1874, | 
he has given ample evidence of ‘‘ constructive genius” in the. 


measures which he has framed. He began by constructing a strong 
and coherent Cabinet. He has not only constructed, he has 
constructed consistently. We had the pleasure of hearing him 
speak in the Free Trade Hall at, Manchester, in 1872, when he 
indicated what should be the policy. of the Conservative party when 
they returned to power. What was that policy? It was to bea 
policy of wholesome and beneficial domestic legislation. There were 
to be no more mock heroic measures; there was to be no more 
political dram-drinking. Moreover, our emasculated foreign policy 
was to be restored and made spirited ; and our colonial empire, in 
place of being alienated, was to be confirmed and extended. Has 
not that policy been realised to the letter? Since the present 
administration has been in power, has not measure after measure 
been introduced with reference to the health and happiness of the 
people? Examine the catalogue impartially. The Labour Laws 


Bill; the Artisans’ Dwellings Bill; the Agricultural Holdings © 


bill; the Friendly Socities’ Bill; the Merchant Shipping Bill; 
und scores of others yet to come. In regard to our colonies, have 
they not annexed Fiji, and bound India closer? Above all, have 
they not breathed into our foreign policy, which had become 4 
corpus vile, fresh life, a glowing inspiration, and caused our ancient 
realm once more to raise her queenly head supreme among nations ! 
Who was it that interfered with respected and successful mediation 
when a new war between France and Germany was imminent! 
And at the present juncture what is the Prime Minister doing but 
carrying into effect that high-spirited policy which, on the last night 
of his appearance as a minister of the House of Commons, he 
declared he would not swerve from through the temptation of a 
little temporary popularity. This also he is doing, not only in the 
face of unparalleled difficulty, involved in the questions at issue, 
but in the face of most unwarrantable distrust and hostility on the 
part of many of his own countrymen. Some deluded people have 
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even whispered that they would have more confidence were Mr. 
Gladstone the directing spirit! We wonder, have the Pamphlet and 
the Speech opened the eyes of these fanatics? Considering the 


disgraceful or imbecile part which Mr. Gladstone has always played 
in matters of foreign policy, we wonder he was not ashamed to 
nt himself before his country in the way he has done. Fancy 
the destinies of the country in the present crisis being entrusted to 
the minister who allowed Russia to tear up the Black Sea Treaty 
and fling it in his face! The minister who sent an envoy to Prince 
Bismarck to ask him what to do, because he didn’t know what to do 
himself! This would ‘‘ out-Herod Herod’’ with a vengeance. 

With the space at our disposal it was impossible that we could 
do\more than trace Mr. Disraeli’s long and eventful parliamentary 
cateer in a very sketchy and imperfect manner; but we have 
glanced at some of the most important epochs of that career; and 
after all, the best advocate is he who makes a selection of the great 
essentials of his case, and leaves the trivial details to take care of 
themselves. It is to the general tenor of a man’s life that we must 
look to judge of his sincerity and consistency; to say that he has 
sometimes varied his means to attain his ends is really to say 
nothing. That is an inevitable necessity of those whose syinpathies 
are broader and whose intellectual horizon is wider than that of the 
herd. If it be hypocrisy, then are we all more or less hypocrites. 
An admirer of the Prime Minister has summed the truths with 
fegard to him in an admirable sentence: ‘That he has been 
misunderstood is only the common fate of natures such as his. By 
persons of a certain stamp brilliancy must ever be mistaken for 
insincerity, courage for recklessness, and patience for timidity. But 
time will give a fairer estimate of his character and his work than 
is possible in the heat of party warfare. 

He has done more than any other to enable the gentlemen 
of England to resume their rightful position with intelligible 
consistency ; he has educated, not only his party but the nation. 
Those who really wish to learn what the formal doctrine was 
which Mr. Disraeli held thirty years ago with respect to the 
Conservative party will find it fully promulgated in an eloquent 
passage in ‘‘ Coningsby,”’ which, we regret to say, is too long to be 
quoted here. 

Next session Mr. Disraeli will take his seat in the House of 
Lords as the Earl of Beaconsfield, and the most eminent figure of 
the Lower House of Parliament will be missing. It will be a loss 
Which will be felt not alone by members of his own party. It is true 
there may be a sigh of relief among the Fawcetts, and the Mun- 

, and the Jenkinses, and all that tribe of insects which have 
*ometimes to be flapped with the pocket-handkerchief, because 
they stink and sting.” They will still be flapped, but the flips 
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will not smart so much. But the House of Commons generally 
will feel that it has lost its greatest ornament ; it will be conscious 
of the absence of its most superb genius, of its ablest debater, its 
keenest wit, its most charming humourist, its most scathing 
satirist, its wisest statesman—yes, too, and its greatest orator. 

We say deliberately, without one shred of qualification, that in 
losing Mr. Disraeli the House of Commons loses its rarest, orator, 
In all departments, it is true, he has the genius of expression; but on 
those occasions on which the high nature of the question or the 
thrilling crisis of the circumstances have warranted them, he has 
burst into utterances which have snatched the palm from every 
other. Those ocedsions are rare and as arule Lord Beaconsfield 
confines himself to eraces of rhetoric; but when the occasion 
does present itself, “‘ Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere.’’ Then 
it is that the depth of nature which springs from his Semitic blood 
is apparent, and his eloquence carries ‘us back to the'richness of the 
Hebrew prophets, with whose oratory not even the choicest of 
Greece or of Rome can compare. 

On acelebrated oration which Lord Beaconsfield delivered many 
years ago, the peroration of which commenced: ‘ But England 
can never begin again,” Earl Russell remarked that it was by far 
the finest he had listened to during his parliamentary existence. 
And, again, in a speech which he made at the Mansion House on 
the state of the Church of England, soon after his accession to 
power, after showing that the fact of there being parties in the 
Church was no evidence of its decline, he ended with what the 
Times itself, next morning, confessed was ‘‘ a truly grand utterance,” 
but I behold, throughout the length and breadth of the land, arising 
to produce “ the beauties of holiness. “ The beauties of holiness!” 
There was the lofty note which proclaimed that the orator’s lips bad 
been touched by Him “who touched Isaiab’s hallowed lips with fire.” 

And then, when he rises, amid the deep hush, to address the 
House, the atmosphere of a statesman and an orator seems to breathe 
around him. Often have we seen him on such occasions. _ The 
radiant brow ; the eyes, black as night, raising the drooping lids 
which have concealed the latent fires beneath, and suddenly glowing 
like carbuncles ; the majestic port ; the intrepid air ; the deep tone 
of infinite melody !—this is a spectacle which the House of Commots 
will not soon, witness again ; for amongst the youth of the Hous 
there is, alas! at present no promise even of an approach to tt 
There are plenty of lever men, but apparently not one genius. 

In concluding this paper we must declare, as the sum.-total of 
our convictions with respect to this great man, and simply 
in the interest of truth, that he is incomparably the most earnest 

straightiorward, and versatile politician, the sublimest orator, 
the most transcendent statesman of this century. M. 5. 
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IRISH PRIDE. 
By the Author of “ Not all Fiction,” “ Whilst the Snowflakes Fell,” etc, 





CHAPTER IX. 


HOPE. 


Tae hedges were blooming with hawthorn; the horse-chesnuts 
expanding their columns of pink and white blossoms; the birds 
carrolling their May songs, when a protacted cold, incurred by 
Grandmamma, at last concluded, and allowed the Macnamaras to 
return to the Jointure- House, which gloomy abode reflecting a little 
of the wealth of sunshine and beauty spread everywhere, conde- 
seended to look almost pretty, set in its green frame of lawn and 
shrubbery. 

Yes, almost pretty it even looked in Cecile’s eyes, wearied with 
the hot streets and dusty vegetation of the city, tliat since Fred’s 
departure had somehow ceased its attraction for her. Dull had 
grown its promenades, tiresome its crowds, monotonous its visitings, 
matinees, at-homes, with no vi/, pleasant tongue at hand to render 
intelligible each vague social experience—she felt no regret for 
these fashionable diversions, as, oblivious of closed windows, and 
the funeral pace of old Selim, slowly drawing his burden down the 
avenue, she sat in the time-honoured yellow coach, opposite her 
Grandmother and Uncle Oliver, her mind occupied with the sweet, 
silly thoughts we think when we are young and happy and 
trustful. 

“In spite of your lack of conquests, and your utter failure, 
alter all Granny’s drill and lectures, in winning either the best, 
ar the worst parti of the season, you look very well, and will 
keep to be re-entered next year,’’ Uncle Oliver remarks, half 
gumpily, half good-humouredly, as the carriage stops. He was 
evidently not ill-pleased, on the whole, at the ‘nil return’ Grand. 
mamma’s ‘‘Eligible Matrimonial Speculation List’’ affords of 
Cecy’s first season. 

“She was not successful at all,’’ groans Mrs. Macnamara; 
whilst Cecile, to hide her rising colour, runs off to her own room 
the little cheerless apartment she had so hated. It looks 
gloomy and prison-like still, in spite of the ivy which, lustrous in 

Sunset, twines lovingly round the casement. 

“But I can arrange it better,’’ she says to herself. ‘*I shall 
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put up Fan’s drawings on those horrid bare walls, and I shall try 
and study here some of the books she lent me, and write to 
Frank, and think as much as I like.”” And she leans against the 
window-frame, her heart half blissful, half frightened over the 
secret of Fred’s love, therein enshrined. How good of him to care 
for her, just when she was feeling most isolated and lonely! and 
should she not keep his trust loyally, no matter what happened, 
no matter whether it were right or wrong, in other people’s eyes? 

So she muses till the bell summons her from dreamland 
down to dinner, whereat she only escapes a lecture by the fact 
of her Grandmother’s abusive faculties being thoroughly pre-en. 
gaged, and indeed stimulated above average by some news, whereof 
she has been made cognisant through’ the medium of The Star, as 
(probably from its luminous mode of setting forth obscure gossip 
and rising doubts on wndoubted matters) the local newspaper 
styled itself. 

This brilliant enlightener of rural darkness lay on the floor, 
whither Grandmamma had ignominiously thrown ii, a fallen star, 
till dinner was concluded, when: Uncle Oliver picked it up, and 
apparently for the purpose of aggravating his sister, read emphati- 
cally :—‘‘‘ It is with unvarnished satisfaction and unalloyed plea- 
sure, we announce the re-habitation of one of the many—alas! 
many long untenanted great houses that stud our country. We 
allude to the Abbey lately purchased by Archibald Harcourt, Esq,, 
and henceforth to be named, Harcourt Abbey, in honour of its new 
proprietor, who, accompanied by his beautiful, amiable, and accom. 
plished bride, the Honourable Mrs. Harcourt, daughter of the late, 
and sister of the present, Lord Viscount Vigogne, arrived at the 
above splendid mansion on Tuesday last, the 1st proximo. The 
coming home of the happy pair was duly celebrated.- Bonfires, 
and tar-barrels blazed profusely, triumphal arches crowned the 
gateways, and a spirit of general rejoicing prevailed, manifesting 
the public feeling regarding the auspicious event, which, ‘again we 
repeat, it affords us heartfelt pleasure to announce. We conclude by 
unfeignedly congratulating the county and, indeed the country 
at large, on gaining, as a resident, one whom we are assured will 
be a model landlord, and gentleman, whilst society, we would 
especially felicitate on the acquisition of the lovely and noble lady, 
sprung of a family noted for doing good amongst all ranks and 
classes. Under such circumstances, we premise that the whole 
neighbourhood will be rapidly elevated in tone and social inter 
course.’”’ 

“Such a vulgar, fulsome, absurd, essentially provincial, ill. 
written notice !’’ pronounced Mrs. Macnamara, hotly, all the blue 
blood tingling angrily in her veins. ‘‘ What can a man who 
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lordism, much less being in the remotest degree a gentleman; he 
is simply a Parenu, and May Vigogne a silly little flirt. Doing 
good ! never knew a Vigogne capable of the like.’’ 

** Except when his present Lordship married Louise,’ quoth 
Uncle Oliver. ‘‘ Thank Goodness, ten Irish miles lie between us 
and the Abbey—Harcourt Abbey, I should say.”’ 

‘*'We must call on them all the same,” responded Grandmamma. 
“J promised Louisa.” 

‘*More fool you !—I didn’t. How long will. his Australian 
gold last the husband of such a careful, quiet, domestic woman as 
May Vigogne ?”’ 

** How did Mr. Harcourt maké his fortune in Australia? Did 
he find a nugget, or what, Uncle ?’’ suddenly interposed Cecile. 

“Ah! how the sound of money awakens an immediate 
interest jn the feminine bosom,” laughs Uncle Oliver, sarcastically. 
“Quite absorbed and absent she sits, tiil the word ‘ gold” strikes 
her ear, and rouses her faculties in a moment. Whether Harcourt 
found his money in a mine, or grew it on sheep’s backs, I cannot 
inform you—he has it, and will soon see the end of it, that I 
know: are you satisfied ?”’ 

Not caring to excite any further sharp animadversions she was 
silent, albeit an intense curiosity respecting the “ how” of the 
Harcourt wealth. Would Frank be equally lucky, come back 
rich, and redeem his inheritance ?—oh! if he could! The excited 
thought obliterated Fred and later feelings from her mind, for a 


‘moment—only a moment ; and then as she sat apart in her old 


place by the window, gazing out over the moonlit lawn, her heart 
no longer triste and hopeless, busied itself weaving all sorts of 
glowing ideals, to be realised in the future, when, Frank should be 
owner of the Towers, Fred home from Russia, and they should all 
be happy and united once more. 

Foolish, visionary Cecile! know you not youth’s brightest 
skies are soonest dimmed with a cloud—her fairest flowers 
earliest doomed to the crushing blight of disappointment and 
sorrow ? 


CHAPTER X. 


THE HARCOURTS. 


Ir “ elevating,”’ the tone of society might be interpreted by in- 

ing into it a spirit of gaiety, therewith leavening and raising the 
natural flatness of country neighbourhoodism, then had the 
editor prophesied truly concerning the Harcourts. A bound. 
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less extent of hospitality was immediately commenced by the new- 
comers, and entertainments of all kinds formed the order of their 
day and night. To be “invited to The Abbey,”’ straightway be. 
came the supreme aspiration of most of the smaller gentry within 
a radius of at least twenty miles. Young ladies who could affordit, 
and young ladies who couldn’t, got all manner of gorgeous toilettes 
for the dawning festivities, and built castles and dreamed dreams 
innumerable. Toadyism developed itself, accompanied by hosts of 
those meaner vices and follies that one would hardly suppose 
capable of existence in the purity of arural atmosphere. In fact— 
but we have not time to linger over the prospect of social elevation, 
or moral degradation, caused by the new acquisition ; for we are in 
a hurry to open these long-closed Abbey portals, and penetrate even 
into the presence of the august disturbers of rusti¢e stagnation and 
serenity. 

Enter, then, this vast, lofty, gilt-panelled apartment, through 
whose stained windows the sunlight is softened in its transit, and 
falls in subdued tints of ruby and opal athwart the carved furniture, 
the picture frames, the statuary, the grouped columns, that rise 
beside the mantel-piece, and the doorways, till the effect of the 
whole is more that of a cathedral than a lady’s drawing-room. 
The ecclesiastical illusion, moreover, extends in a measure to the 
animated objects the room contains—a congregation, it would seem, 
met together to perform unanimous homage, worship, and obeisance 
at the shrine of the Honourable May, who, notwithstanding the 
‘* shocking number of seasons’’ she has been out, looks still pretty 
and graceful enough to be the presiding goddess of the sanctum. 

A great deal too “ pretty,’’ indeed, and refined, and celestial 
she looks, to be called ‘‘ wife,’ by the big, awkward, heavily. 
framed mortal, Archibald Harcourt, who stands beside the pillared 
mantle-piece, sighing audible sighs after his free savage home in 
Australia, and talking little, save to his brother Lees, a younger, 
but not more prepossessing edition of humanity-than himself, who 
lounges on an adjacent ottoman, evidently as shy of society as 
the master of the house, and, like himself, when he does address any 
of the civilised beings around, attempting to conceal the shyness 
under cover of bluster and loud, ill-connected sentences. 

The Honourable May, on the other hand, is quite in her ele- 
ment ; she has been always accustomed to a crowd, been nurtured 
in a crowd, a crowd is to her a necessary ofexistence. She has no 
sympathy with savagedom or solitude, and it has put her into really 
perfect humour, this filling of her rooms with people—‘‘ very so-80 
people,’’ she knows, “ but better than nothing,” as, while utter- 
ing sweet, silly common-places, she glances round the different 
groups—*‘ so horribly ill.dressed, too !’’ as her eyes rest, par hazard, 
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on the vicar’s wife, with her four hapless, hopeless daughters, all 
attired alike in lilac muslin, and hats trimmed with straw-coloured 
ribbon. The fair hostess, however, suppressing these involuntary 
criticisms, moves about, and does her manners to the plain, pretty 
well, and ill-dressed promiscuously, being, as already suggested, 
very lamely assisted therein, by her husband, who confines his 
limited attentions to the agricultural geutlemen, in his immediate 
vicinity—and Lees is quite as reprehensible. He does not make the 
slightest effort to be agreeable to the Misses Rourke, or the 
O’Phelans, or even the Rookes, whom he sees every Sunday in 
church. Lees is, indeed, wishing he was back in Australia, and 
secretly felicitating himself that he has not invested his money in 
any paltry Irish estate, nor married any silly beauty, bent on seemg 
her house full of company every day, but may return to his two 
hundred square miles of farm, his fifty thousand sheep, his horses, 
his oxen, to-morrow—Hurrah! At which semi-audible self-acclama. 
tion his pleasant reverie is squashed in an untimely manner by the 
silly beauty’s voice at his ear. “ Lees, let me introduce you 
to Miss De Burgh—a sort of cousin of mine; are you not?” and 
without waiting for any reply, the pretty presence bore itself 
away. 

If Lees Harcourt felt disconcerted, angry, vengeful, at this 
assault on his retirement and capture by storm of his attention, 
Cecile’s sensations of disappointiucnt and wonder were equally 
strong. Ever since she had heard their story, she had pictured men- 
tally these Harcourt brothers two brave, simple-minded heroes, 
noble in their self-achieved independence, kind, gentle, benevolent 
beings, whom to behold was to venerate. Her eyes rested ona 
bloated, ill-tempered physiognomy, a coarser, heavier tout ensemble 
than belonged to any farmer in the neighbourhood 

“How are you Mrs. Harcourt’s cousin?’’ he demanded ab- 
ruptly. 

“Tam not her cousin. There is only some marriage connection 
between her family and mine.’’ 

“Confound marriage !’’ politely rejoined Mr. Harcourt. ‘‘I was 
thinking there was no relationship between you, judging by looks— 
you sce ‘I have a plain, rough way of speaking. Iam not accustomed 
to a lot of idle people about me, especially ladies,”’ 

“You have lived in Australia, have you not?’’ said Cecy hesi- 
tatingly, longing, yet fearful of questioning this unconciliating 
individual respecting Frank’s distant El Dorado. But her appre- 
hension was groundless. That word Australia had touched the one 


soft sympathetic chord in Lees Harcourt’s nature. Almost a smile 
radiated his rough lineaments, 
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‘Lived in Australia ! yes for twenty years ;my brother and [ 
worked our way completely.” 

** Was it a very hard life ?” 

“ Hard!” Lees looked thoroughly contemptuous ; ‘‘ Well I 
suppose it was, in comparison to the lazy life here ; but I liked it, 
Why are you so curious ?”’ 

‘My brother, my only brother, is out there.” 

“Since when ?”’ 

“Since last September.’’ (How much longer the time felt !) 

‘¢ ‘What is he about—sheep farming 2?” 

“No; heis at Ballarat—at least, he meant to go there. I only 
heard once from him, when he landed at Melbourne.’’ 

The tears were in Cecy’s eyes, but Mr. Harcourt despised senti- 
ment. 

** Ballarat! the young fool thinks, of course, he will find gold 
there growing like blackberries for the picking ! He is mistaken, 
the hardest life and struggle is gold-seeking, I can tell you, ma’am; 
and, nine cases in ten, sure to end in disappointment. No—if this 
brother of your’s has any capital or sense, let him stock farm. 
Archie and I began with twenty sheep, and we owned twenty 
thousand in ten years.”’ 

* And that would not be very hard work.” 

“ Not it—when you get used to it ;’’ and Lees chuckled grufily. 
“Tt comes hard and lonesome to beginnérs, of course ; sleeping out 
nights, squatting, seeing nobody but the Indians, besides the disap- 
pointment in the stock itself; sheep especially, dying by hundreds in 
a dry season,and leaving you nothing marketable but the tallow. 
One bad season I sold a thousand pounds worth of tallow ; but one 
thing against another, it is a glorious life, and clear profit, and then 
you can takea three week’s lark, now and again, to Melbourne or 
Sydney, or even Ballarat.” . 

“ Charmed to find you making yourself agreeable, Lees! what is 
the interesting subject?’ asks Mrs. Harcourt gliding up. Lees 
shrugs his shoulders, but answers nothing, remembering the subject 
is a tabooed one by his aristocratic sister-in-law, who has made ita 
special request, that Australia or sheep farming should never be 
mentioned in her hearing. She likes money, but she doesn’t want 
to know how it is made, any more than she wants to know how her 
dinner is cooked—horrid investigation both would be ! 

“We were talking of Australia,’ ventured Cecile, rather 
mystified by Mr. Harcourt’s silence. 

“Oh!” The Honourable May in turn elevates her pretty 
épaules: ‘* Very sorry to interrupt, but Mrs. Macnamara is grow- 
ing fidgetty; she insists on ordering you off. What a pity you live 
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so far from here !—ten miles, I believe? but you must come and 
stay some days with me—should you not like that ?”’ 

** T should indeed.” 

“And you could help me to entertain all these—’’ (suggestive 
blank, and glance round the room). “I feel rather lost here’’ (mur- 
mered plaintively) ; “so I hope Mrs. Macnamara will have no objec- 
tion.” 

For once, Mrs. Macnamara was very acquiescent and amiable. 
She had been quite mollified by the gracious, flattering manner of 
the Honourable May, even to the extent of refraining from any 
sharp remarks during the drive home, pronounced her late hostess 
‘* a nice little person,’’ and the uncouth Messrs. Harcourt quiet 
and, she dared say, sensible people. The latter surmise, however, 
when repeated to Uncle Oliver, was by that gentlemen laughed to 
scorn. 

**Quiet and sensible?—looks like it! In my opinion the 
married one at least is a fool, beginning by tying himself to a 
Vigogne, and ending, as he consequently must, in utter ruin. But 
there are some people whom no amount of experience will teach 
common-sense, and Harcourt is one of these !’’ emphasised Uncle 
Oliver, almost savagely, for he seemed to consider it quite a per- 
sonal insult to himself, this returned Australian’s lavish expenditure 
of his hardly-won wealth. 

‘* Well, I suppose he understands his own affairs best,’’ per- 
sisted Grandmamma. ‘“ He intends, of course, looking after things 
himself, being his own agent.”’ 

“ No—he doesnot. He has offered the agency to Lindores.”” 

** How do you know ?”’ 

‘**From Lindores himself, who came to Derrycarne yesterday, 
and upon whom I called just now. I “wanted him to dine, but he 
had not time. He promised, however, to drop in during the even- 
ing, for at least a business talk.” 

‘* What bring him bere just now.” 

‘** Not being curious about other people’s affairs,”’ retaliated 
Uncle Oliver, “ I didn’t inquire; he has only come for a day or two, 
en route from Galway, where he has been looking after that old 
place, the Towers.”’ 

“The Towers /’’—Cecile’s pulse quickened, and at the same 
moment Mr. Lindoresentered. What had he been doing at The 
Towers. Did he mean to live there, or let it fall to ruins, despising 
it as much as ever, she was cogitating, as she met the visitor, her 
face locked in the proud restraint he remembered so well. 

Grandmamma, notwithstanding her uncommonplace lineage, 
possessed a very commonplace spirit of curiosity. “‘ You are here only 
for a short time?’’ she began inquiringly,as Uncle Oliver, announcing 
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he would prefer his study for the “‘ business talk,’’ left the drawing. 
room.’’ 

** Just enpassant from Galway,’’ and he rose to follow Mr. Mac. 
namara. 

Cecy could no longer resist the yearning to hear of the old place, 
even from Mr. Lindores. ‘‘ How does it look—The Towers ? does 
nobody live there now ?’’ she asked in tremulous confusion. 

** Nobody except a caretaker.’’ Then, as he glanced at the 
countenance whence the pride had vanished, andthe dark eyes 
shone through rising tears, ‘“ Butit is kept in good order, and 
it looks very well, I think.”’ 

“Does it! I know I am foolish, silly, but I cannot help still 
remembering it as home,’’ she murmured falteringly. Home! It 
would at least be twenty years, ere she should see Frank and that 
home again ! 

* * * * * * * 

‘¢ Now the first affair is over, and I think rather well,’’ was 
felicitating the Honourable May. ‘The natives seemed. pleased, 
enchanted, all that could be desired; and Lees—I must really give 
you a good mark, for your sociable demeanour to-day! You made 
yourself charmingly agreeable to that little De Burgh girl ; and—”’ 

But Lees waited not to hear if a second “‘ good mark ’’ were in 
store for him the other side of the copulative conjunction. He was 
off, banging the door loudly after him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A PARTY AT THE JOINTURE-HOUSE. 


“WE must ask these people?”’ 

These people signify the Harcourts, and it is thus Grand- 
mamma expresses herself concerning them. 

‘Ask them for what—a little money, or a hint how to spend 
it ?’”’ rejoins Uncle Oliver, innocently. 

“ Ask them—#énvite them to dinner or luncheon, or something. 
The Derrycarne people being absent, I represent the family. 
Moreover, Cecy has been staying at The Abbey, and I have 
no notion of lowering myself by accepting hospitality without 
returning it. No; May Vigogne and her friends shall not accuse 
me of disgracing the name of Macnamara,”’ perorates Grand. 
mamma, who conscientiously believes her family cognomen to be 
at least as well known as that of any of the European sovereigns. 

“Decided attack of the company epidemic!” jeers Uncle 
Oliver unpolitely. “I do congratulate myself on having kept out 
of the infected Abbey atmosphere—By-the-bye, what an interest- 
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ing physiological study it would be, tracing the disease from its 
first floating germ in the shape of Mrs. Harcourt’s primary invita- 
tion-note, down to the total destruction, and rapid descent into the 
grave of poverty, of the whole of her stricken imitators.”’ 
‘Ridiculous, Oliver! The idea of me imitating anybody. I 


consider it my duty, for Louisa’s sake, as well as my own, to show * 


Vigogne’s sister some attention. Let me see! this is Thursday. 
I'll ask them to come Tuesday next to luncheon—yes, luncheon 
will be best;’’ and Grandmamma, ordering Cecy to place 
her writing materials within reach, straightway commenced 
scribbling. 

“T’ll show May Vigogne how vulgar her crowds are by having 
only half a dozen guests to meet her,’’ she said, triumphantly. 

“ Lucky half dozen! who will they be?” 

* Well, the Jeffersons and O’Neils.’’ 

“The Jeffersons are gone to the seaside, and Lady O’Neil will 
never venture so far; she has not the enterprise of us young folk. 
But there are the Rourkes—great cards at the Abbey, and turning 
out grandees altogether. They are going to start the big ‘O’ (re- 
store the original prefix, they call it,) before thtir name presently.’’ 

‘* I daresay they have more right to it than Harcourt starting 
himself for a gentleman. I shall ask them if the others refuse.’’ 

‘** All right! They are getting up a genealogical tree, too— 
beating ours hollow—dating from the Prince of Breffney and 
*Erin’s degenerate daughter.”’ 

“ Wretched pretenders!” cried Grandmamma, feeling the tree 
to be her peculiar right. ‘I won’t ask them unless completely 
hard up.” 

Which it turned out she was. The Jeffersons being at the sea, 
and Lady O’Neil incapacitated by a severe cold. Old Sir Martin 
O’Neil would not be sufficient company for the Harcourts, even 
on the strictest exclusive principle. So at the very last minute— 
Tuesday morning, indeed—an invitation was despatched to Mr. 
Dionysius Rourke and his sisters, and was accepted by them with 
becoming gratitude and fervour. They genteelly presented them. 
selves at the Jointure-House five minutes after the hour specified, 
and five minutes after Sir Martin, who, the most punctual man 
extant, had arrived to the smallest fraction of a second, true to his 
time. In succession to the Rourkes appeared the curate, Mr. Winter, 
then “everybody, and luncheon waited for the Harcourts.” 

The Harcourts, who at that moment were just en route to 
realise the invitation, which, from the amusement it promised 
in the line of novelty, the Honourable May had accepted ‘with 
pleasure for herself and party, non-inclusive, of course, of ‘Mr, 
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Harcourt, as he had not been called upon by that ‘‘odd old Mr. 
Macnamara,”’ 

‘¢ But Lees can represent him, and it will be rather a nice drive. 
What do you.say, Selina?” turning to her friend, Miss Evanson, 
who, with her sister, Miss Matilda Evanson, had lately arrived at 
the Abbey. These sisters professed much open affection for Mrs. 
Harcourt, and almost open contempt for Mrs. Harcourt’s husband. 

Yes, Miss Evanson agreed, the proposed drive would be rather 
nice, Besides she was making up an album, or note-book of 
oddities, which would doubtless be very nicely enriched at. the end 
of the drive. ‘‘ For I daresay these peculiar relations of yours live 
in .a quite characteristic indigenous fashion. Mrs. Macnamara at 
home must be delicious; she is so very entertainingly absurd abroad. 
How many thousand years did she say her family had been “settled’’ 
in Ireland ?”’ 

* Quite beyond any human calculation,’’ smiled Mrs. Harcourt. 
“Oh, we shall certainly make the expedition—it will be what 
Archibald calls ‘ value to any amount.’ ”’ 

So this is how it came to pass that a carriage containing three 
very chatty bent-on-being-amused individuals, viz., the Honourable 
May and the Misses Evanson, and a fourth, very silent and sullen, in 
the person of Mr. Lees Harcourt, rolled smoothly over the dusty 
road intervening between the Abbey and the Jointure-House, 
whilst the inhabitants of that latter cheerful abode were in different 
degrees of expectation and irritation, over the protracted advents 
Uncle Oliver really angry, Sir Martin O’Neil really ditto, and 
very hungry, being accustomed to regular hours—meal hours 
especially. Cecy, fresh from her week’s experience of the Harcourt 
wealth, rather nervously considering how the monied eyes would 
regard the tarnished Macnamara splendour and small establishment. 
Grandmamma, in an outward access of dignity and condescension, 
doing manners to the Rourkes, inwardly bewailing the spoiling 
of the cookery, which sentiment old Mick, the coachman— 
transformed into his home office of butler—is audibly reiterating 
in the kitchen. 

** Sorra mend them ! the vittles will be ruined, and no mistake!” 
he ejaculates, for the twentieth time; and then he jumps up and 
repairs hastily to the hall, for a resounding knock and succeeding 
ring, announce the arrival at last of the guests par excellence, 
their splendidly-appointed carriage and chrvetting horses making 
quite a picture in the gravel sweep fronting the drawing-room 
windows. Uncle Oliver shrugs his shoulders; Sir Martin, whose 
fortunes are on the decline, and who came in a dog-cart, looks 
supercilious; the Rourkes awed and delighted,and mentally hoping— 
no, that is too strong a word—mentally wondering if the Honour. 
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_able May will recognise them here in any house save her own, She 
and her friends glide gracefully in. oe | 

“We are unpunctual, I fear,’ she apologises, sweetly ; ‘* but 
we were practising archery—that is so absorbing, you know,” 
Pressing Mrs. Macnamara’s hand, then Cecy’s, then Uncle Oliver's, 
then Sir Martin’s, and—oh, wretched Rourkes !—acknowledging the 
rest of the compary by one slight indefinite nod. | 

Will Dionysius ever put his trust in Honourables again? He 

will. 
Equally oblivious and distant are the Misses Evanson; but 
Lees shakes hands solemnly with all round, and Mick, who has 
burried and flurried, and anathematised the cook into sending up 


“at wanst’’ the ‘‘dinner,”’ as he styles the unwontedly elaborate — 


-junch, re-opens the door, and announces the meal—“ served,”’ feeling 
much more inclined to proclaim it ‘‘ spoiled.”’ 

‘‘Have we kept you waiting?’’ murmurs Mrs. Harcourt, 
inquiringly, as she deposits her gloved fingers on Uncle Oliver’s 
rusty coat-sleeve. 

‘‘Just one hour and thirty-eight minutes,’’ he replies, .with 
brief accuracy, hurrying along his fair burden, whilst more leisurely 
follow, Mr. Winter, Miss Evanson, Mr. Rourke (happy Dionysius), 
Miss Matilda Evanson, Mr. Harcourt, Miss Rourke. The second 
Miss Rourke is conveyed under Cecy’s care, as Grandmamma, 
of course, appropriates Sir Martin, who is fearfully hungry and 
snappish, and cannot understand this sort of thing, and dreads 
overdone meat and cold-entrées, which he is secretly sure await 
him in the dining-room. Yes, all just as he suspected. “ Thanks, 
no;’’ starved as he is, he is not going to sustain his sinking frame 
with lukewarm curry or frozen cutlets. He will try and exist, 

till he gets home, on cold beef, whose temperature, fixed the day 
before, has escaped the influence of the destroying angel, who is 
talking prettily, in the face of the wreck she has caused, to savage 
Uncle Oliver, eating little, as in this respect she had prudently 
fortified herself before starting on her long drive, as did likewise her 
friends. So Miss Evanson has leisure for mental notes—‘ funny” 
everything seems to her, as she glances from the old gentleman 
80 absurdly put out, to Sir Martin, gloomily rapacious, and Mrs. 
Macnamara (funniest of all), keeping one eye on the company and 
the other on the butler, to remind the latter of his duty. So busy is 
she observing that she can hardlyreply to Mr. Winter’ssmall remarks. 
Indeed, conversation is not very general or well sustained, save on 
the part of the Honourable May, who is inexhaustible, and, after the 
social board is quitted, proposes a walk,—she is so fond of a ramble. 


But, as is always the case, you know, on such occasions, a shower 
is dalline; wherefore nobody can stir out. 
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“Tiresome !”’ pronounces Mrs. Harcourt, now thorough! 
provoked, and irritated at having her affections blighted by the 
undesirable change of weather. Her chagrin, however, appears to 
solace Uncle Oliver, who quite beams in proportion as the sky and 
the ladies’ faces darken. 

** Horrid wretch !’’ soliloquises Miss Evanson, and continues her 
mental bookmaking; whilst Miss Matilda edifies the company at 
large, with interesting fashionable intelligence concerning her 
cousin, Lady Monia Cottonopolis, who is to be “introduced” 
next season. “ Poor darling! she is so timid, and the introduction 
is really such a nervous thing!” ‘Whereupon the Rourkes (who 
were introduced at an auction) look sympathetic, and exclaim in 
chorus, ‘* Dreadfully, oh, dreadfully nervous!’’ Sir Martin talks 
Church and State to Mr. Winter, who would a great deal rather 
chat to the young ladies; but Sir Martin is above caring what 
may be his fellow-man’s preference, and buttonholes the unwilling 
divine accordingly. 

Finally Lees who—his hands behind his back—has been walk- 
ing round the room staring at the faded portraits of sundry extinct 
** Macs,”” inquires of Cecy, ‘‘ Who are all those coves, hanging 
u ? 

f She explains rather confusedly, as she knows Miss Evanson is 
listening. 

*¢ And have you heard from the chap in Australia, as to what 
he’s up to?’’ continued Mr. Lees, with a degree of knowing signi- 
ficance bewildering to his auditress. She rather reserits the 
questioning interest this younger Mr. Harcourt testifies so persis. 
tently, each time she meets him, concerning her brother’s pursuits, 
etc. 

“T have not heard since last month's mail,”’ she replies; 
coldly. 

*« Because ’’ (confidentially) “perhapsI can give you a guess as 
to what he is at. You see I am a bit interested in him—in any- 
one trying his luck in Australia; so I wrote to a friend to find him 
out (my diggings is not far from Ballarat) and give him a lift.” 

** A what?” 

‘* A lift—some work, you, know—gold-seeking is bosh; but I 
remembered where you told me the lad was, and I wrote to the 
overseer who is minding my place for me till I go back—I won't 
stay here, you know—and I shouldn’t wonder the young fellow— 
Frank, you called him—is at the farm now.”’ 

“What doing ?”’ asked Cecy, a little impatiently. 

**Oh, it is not the same there as here—all work there, and all 
get rich. He went out to get rich-—didn’t he ?” 

Cecy’s answer is obviated by the entrance of tea, and followimg 
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its imbibition the exit of the guests. She knows she ought to be 
grateful, but she is not, and she stands silently ashamed of herself 
as the carriage and its splendid horses sweep proudly away. After 
a becoming pause the Rourkes retire also; and Sir Martin orders 
his dogcart, wherein he vouchsafes Mr. Winter a seat home. 

‘* Well, ma’am, hope you’re satisfied you have done your duty, 
charmed the quality, and nearly killed poor O'Neil of starva- 
tion ¢”’ 

‘* Nonsense, Oliver! men are not so easily starved. I am glad 
I have done my duty. Wouldn’t for anything have let May 
Vigogne think we couldn’t entertain her. Cecy, what was that 
Harcourt creature mumbling to you, before he went off ?”’ 

Cecy recounted, Uncle Oliver started a little, then he recovered 
himself and laughed— 

‘* Pleasant idea, getting a helping hand! [I alter my opinion 
of the Harcourts. They are worth cultivating.’’ 

** But is it a bad thing for Frank to be? tell me, uncle,’’ asked 
Cecy, beseechingly. Her lips trembled, and a vague undefinable 
apprehension rose in her heart. But Uncle Oliver only laughed the 
more, though not ill-naturedly. 

*“* Bad !’’ he repeated. ‘* Good for the boy it will be, as much 
roughing as possible will be all the better for him in the long-run. 
It was a roughing life taught me sense, which is not a natural 
attribute in the family.’’ 

“And I am sure Mr. Harcourt meant to be kind,’”’ thought 
Cecy, overcoming her proud irritation, and recalling Frank’s almost 
parting words, “ He would do anything to get rich.” She spent 
the remainder of the afternoon concocting a long explanatory 
epistle to her brother, and only when it was finished remembered 
that the next mail would not leave for some days; and, more. 
over, she was ignorant of the address of the Harcourt Farm. 
She must wait for that information till either she should meet Mr. 
Lees again, or hear from Frank. She threw down her pen, longing, 
with an aching intensity of longing, for even one kind sympathetic 
word of council and help. But no. friend likely to administer such 
was at hand. Fred was far away in St. Petersburg, and all the 
other members of his family sojourning in the south of France. 
For that grand scientific experiment of living in artificial Algeria 
had resulted unfavourably for the health of The Magnamara; and 
instead of, as usual, spending the summer months at Derrycarne, he 
was ordered off by his doctors to Montpellier, with a further strict 
Prescription to pass the ensuing winter in real Algiers. 

Some people prophesied that ensuing winter would be Crofton 
mamara’s last. 
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TURKEY: 


ITS NATURAL HISTORY AND RESOURCES. 
BY THE EDITOR 


PART IX. 


COMMERCE, AND CONCLUSION. 


Or all the various populations under the sway of the Osmanli 
Turks : the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jews, have most 
aptitude for commercial enterprise ; those who have the least are 
the Turks themselves, the Albanians, and the Servians. The 
Servians do some business, especially in pigs; but the Turkish and 
Albanian idea of commerce, is mostly limited to retailing what has 
been iraported by more enterprising persons. Hence the Turks 
have only one word for merchant and trader—Bazarji (the Bazer. 
ghian of the Slaves). The Servians have two words, Tergovatz and 
Veliki Tergovatz, the latter corresponding to the Grosshaendlers of 
Austria, the Dacians come out more pretentiously with their 
Negutetorion, and the Greeks are surpassing with their Emporos 
and Pragmateotes. 

Bulgarians, both on the Danube, and in the towns of Mace. 
donia, show more aptitude for commerce than the Servians, as 
they are also, we have had before occasion to remark, amongst the 
best farmers. There is something very stolid and steady about a 
stalwart Bulgarian. He differs from a Dacian or Servian, as much 
as a German does from an average Frenchman ; but the better class 
of Wallachians, and even, strange to say, the Zingares or gypsies, 
at times emulate the Greeks in the spirit of commercial enterprise. 
Greek merchants, almost alone, are met with in all the targe towns 
of Turkey, and have houses or firms affiliated in all the great 
ports of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Russia. As to the Turks, even 
the Persians have greater aptitude than they have, and the Albanians 
are tillers of the soil, or contemplative shepherds, when not, like all 
the border tribes, engaged in domegtic broils or inter-provincial 
guerillas. 

The financial condition of Turkey is almost peculiar to itself. 
Business of all kinds is so oppressed by taxation, especially by the 
barbarous system of Avanias, or extraordinary levies made by 
pashas, which no one can foresee or provide for, that as a rule few 
care to cultivate or produce more than is necessary for home col- 
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sumption or to procure a living. The enterprising merchant, or 
even tradesman, is therefore always an exception in a system which 
strangles enterprise at its birth. As living is cheap it can be easily 
understood that little is wanted to gratify the ambition of the 
majority. Then, again, this normal state of insecurity leads to 
great secretiveness. Few merchants of Constantinople but have 
seen those tombstones, in the Greek and Armenian and. Jewish 
cemeteries, which figuratively record that the corpse below belongs 





_ to one who was favoured with the bow-string for his reputed 


wealth. If they have not seen them, the tradition is not the less 
current throughout the empire. Merchants are so fearful of being 

to be wealthy, that on their way to the fairs of Pesth, 
Leipzig, Odessa, or elsewhere, they hide their money in sacks of 
red pepper. At home, all pretensions to wealth, such as luxury 
of dress or furniture, or equipages of any description, are eschewed. 
An Armenian saraph, or banker, receives a visitor in what is little 
better than a cell in a massive Khan or Kerwanserai. Hence it is 
also that, with some exceptions—there are always exceptiors when 
ene has to deal with generalities—there are few large fortunes 
made in Turkey. If there are exceptions, they are Turkish 
officials, who become rich upon finessing; Armenian saraphs, who 
become rich upon usury ; and Greek merchants, who become rich 
by speculation. Throughout Turkey. a man with two or three 
hundred a year (three thousand florins in Servia, and seven to 
eight thousand francs in Turkey) is deemed to be a rich man; 
whilst four or five hundred>a year income is looked upon as a 
large fortune. Add to this, there are few means of employing 
money usefully when acquired. The Turkish loans, paid as they 
have been out of the sweat and toil of the working man, have 
never been in favour in Turkey itself, as they have been with 
European nations. Even the Servian, when he has made a little 
ready money by the sale of his pigs, which rove in independence, 
and multiply almost without a care or thought for them, in vast 
forests of acorns and beech-mast, places his sequins in a bag and 
hides it away. No one ever thinks of investing money and living 
upon the interest of it. But this is common to most oriental 
nations ; and hence it is, that while one repacious ruler builds 
palaces, temples, and tombs, which astonish future generations 
by their magnificence, the majority dwell, and have dwelt for 
ages, in hovels. This system has probably obtained from the day 
of the pyramids to that when the last mausoleum of gold and 
marble rose over the relics of Abdul Assiz’s predecessor. India is 
I this respect the most favoured of oriental nations; every one 
tan enjoy property or money in perfect security, and the majority 
would be very blind to risk so happy a state of things in exchange 
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for the luxury and magnificence of any future Grand Mogul or 
Nadir Shah, whose display is earned at the expense of the people, 
while all security of tenure would be lost for ever. When asking 
in oriental towns for ancient coins—there was no such thing; but 
on leaving the same town, two or three of the inhabitants would 
walk out a mile or two by way of company, and then before 
parting would display bags full of Greek, Macedonian, and Roman 
gold and silver. It is the same with pearls and precious stones. 
The writer never, but on one occasion, saw a native exhibit a 
string of pearls in the presence of a pasha. Many a poor peasant, 
having nothing to do with his gold, gives it a kind of security by 
affixing it to the head-dress of his wife and daughters. Many a 
miserably-dressed peasant may have plenty of gold secreted away 
—look alone at the price given by a poor Arab for a coveted 
mare of really good breed—and the knowledge of this circumstance 
is made an excuse for the dreaded avanias, or sudden acts of 
extortion. 

All bargains are cemented in Turkey by shaking hands in the 
presence of witnesses. Written contracts are very rarely had 
recourse to. ‘The Muhammadans have retained the practice of 
paying rents on the same days as were usual in the time of the Low 
Empire, orof the Byzantines—St. George’s day, the 5th of May, and 
St. Demetrius’s day, the 23rd of October. The oka is the stan- 
dard measure of weight, and is equivalent to two pounds anda 
quarter. There are 400 drachms in anoka. The half and quarters 
of an oka have different names in different provinces. For other 
measures they have the arschin (about 22 inches), and for land, 
the denum, or the square space that can be ploughed with two oxen 
inaday. The Turks have also the deulum, a square of 40 arschin, 
or archines, as the Europeans call them, and evlek, an oblong of 
10 arschins in width, by 40 in length. 

The coinage (akje) is upon the decimal or duodecimal system. 
The gold coins are Iyirmiluks or Mahmudiyehs (commenly called 
gazis), of 20 piastres; the silver coins (Beshluks) of 5 piastres, and 
half beshluks. The piastre is generally current at 24d. or 25 cen- 
times. ‘The latter coin, as also portions of a piastre, especially the 
para,so current among the peasants, are so badly coined, being a cop- 
per alloy slightly silvered over, that they soon wear out and lose all 
value. The history of the piastre, as the standard of Turkish 

currency, is curious. It was origin§lly founded on the piastre of 
Spain, and was worth 5 francs and 6 sous. In 1775 it fell to3 
francs and 2 sous, and at the advent of Selim III., to 2 francs 10 
sous. It fell during the same reign to1 franc 10 sous, and in more 
recent times the decline in value has been still more rapid : in 1819 
it was worth 90 centimes, or 9d.; in 1826, 40 centimes, or 4d. ; and 
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in 1836 to 25 centimesor 2}$d. Paras are indispensable to travel- 
lers, as change is rarely procurable in country places. Although 
so small a coin, they have an intrinsic value, and country people 
make a profit by sending them in little sacks to Constantinople. 
The average is 40 paras toa piastre of 24d., but in Albania and 
some other places, 42 go toa piastre. It is obvious if from 42 
to 50 paras can be obtained for a piastre, and 40 go to a piastre at 
Constantinople, that the profit upon sending 1000 paras to the 
capital would be equivalent to a profit of from 40 to 100 paras. 

The Slavonians have coins of 60 paras, known as vijlin in Servia, 
and viselin in Bosnia. ‘The Bulgarians have their solot of 36 
paras; the Albanians their Katzelis or Katzils of 20 paras in 
some places, 21 in others. The Dacians have their lutschs of 12 
paras ; Upper Meesiaand Ochrida rups of 10 paras. Whenit is 
considered that in some places, a large water melon can be purchased 
for 1 or 2 paras, and cucumbers and other fruits and vegetables and 
even fish, for the same price, it will be seen how essentially 
necessary itis to make the para the basis of all small marketing ; 
and the fortieth part of two-pence half-penny obtains, inso cheapa 
country, almost the same importance as a centime in France. 

A great number of foreign coins are current in Turkey, but 
their value varies at particular times and places. Government 
payments are made in little leathern sacks or purses (khurj or 

Kesé) of 500 piastres (five pounds, or 125 francs). Hence the esti- 
mate by “purses.’’ ‘I'he interest upon money averages in Turkey 
20 per cent., but for a lean the Jews and Armenians charge from 
20 to 40 per cent. 

Money being so valuable in Turkey, lands and houses are sold 
proportionately cheap. In Servia a large house used to cost from 
£50 to £125; but at Belgrade, with one story, from £100 to 
£700. Now, the English consul pays a hundred a year rent. 
A peasant’s hut was built for from 10s. toa £1, wood and mud, 
costing merely the labour of removal. A good wooden house could 
be purchased in Bosnia for from £5 to £10. The price of wheat 
varies with places and seasons, but the average value is from 
10 to 20 paras an oka—that is to say, from one half-penny to a 
penny for two pounds and a quarter. When flour was at 14 paras 
the oka, it was fetching 32 to 36 paras, or nearly two-pence per 2} 

lbs. The price of the best bread varies from 12 to 30 paras, or 
from one half-penny to twopence per 2} lbs; at Janina, a piastre 
or 23d. Maize or Turkey corn fetches from 10 to 20 paras the 2} 
lbs. The state reserves to itself the right to purchase corn and rice 
for the soldiery and others at its own price 

It is to be observed that the data for prices given here 
Were obtained some years ago, and may have altered since then ; 
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but with increasing financial difficulties throughout the Empire, it 
is not likely that there will be much increase in the value of produce, 
It is when money is abundant that the price of articles of daily con. 
sumption are most enhanced. 

Wages are much influenced by the price of corn, and therefore 
vary a good deal. The average may be stated as from 5 to 10 
piastres, or from one to two shillings; but with three meals a day 
the labourer only obtains 2 to 3 piastres, or from 5d. to 74d. A 
man-servant receives from 40 to 60 piastres, or from 8 to 10 
shillings a month ; and girls from 12 to 14 shillings a year, with 
two dresses, one for summer and one for winter. 

Work done by foreigners is well paid for in Turkey, and is 
consequently at least one-third higher than at Vienna. Any 
skilled workmen, more especially tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, 
locksmiths, saddlers or others, could easily realise a competency at 
Constantinople, if sober and industrious. 

Rice varies in price from 2 piastres, or 5d. to 7d. to 1s. 74. 
the oka. The latter price only occurs when a pasha has 
monopolised the sale. Local pashas rack their ingenuity in 
buying up monopolies, and thus sometimes such common things as 
salt or soap will rise five or six times in value in the same town. 
Barley only fetches 10 to 12 paras, or from one half-penny toa 
peuny for 2} lbs. It has been as low as 4 paras, or less than a 
farthing for 2} lbs. in Wallachia. As hops grow wild in Turkey 
the success of their cultivation is unquestionable ; and with barley 
at such a price Turkey might become the paradise of beer drinkers, 
as, with skill, it might also become that of lovers of the more 
generous grape-juice. 

Oats fetch about the same price as barley, but if anything rather 
less. Triticwm polonieum sells in Herzegovina at about 3 Austrian 
kreutzers the oka. Hay sells at 5 to 10 paras the oka, and from 
10 to 20 piastres, or from 1 to 2 shillings the load. Wood for fuel 
(‘‘odiin” T., ‘‘drvo” SL, “dru” Al, “lemn’” Dac.; “ xylon” 
Gr.) has no price, save labour and transport. In the woody regious 
every one cuts as much as he wants. But from want of good roads 
and means of transport, labour and carriage make it expensive in 
some districts. The Arabs, for example, use the dung of animals 
for fuel, and in their rich language they have names for every 
variety. Even at Belgrade a load of, wood is valued at from 4 tod 
shillings, and Turkish carts do not hold much. Yet the price of 
labour is ridiculously small, from 8d. to a shilling for horse hire, 
and 50 paras, or about 3d., for a man, being all that the natives 
generally pay. ; 

A sheep fetches from 10 to 12 piastres, or from 2s. to 2s. 6d. im 
Macedonia and Albania ; but 3s. to 4s. at Janina. At Etropol a 
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sheep is worth Is. 6d., but a mountain sheep fetches as much as 
8s. At Semlin, in Austria, a sheep is worth from 3 to 4s., and at 
Vieona from 8 to 12s., according to the quality. A sheep’s skin in 
Turkey fetches from ls. to 1s. 6d. Mutton sells at from 30 paras 
to 1 piastre the oka, or from 2d. to 24d. the 2} lbs. At Etropol 
only 20 to 30 paras, but at Janina and Belgrade from 60 to even 
90 paras—the highest being 6d. per pound. Roasted, the price is 
from 24d. at Scutari, to 7}d. the 2} lbs. at Janina, 

A lamb fetches from 8 to 15 or 20 piastres, according to the 
season. <A goat from 5 piastres (1s.) to 10 piastres. Goat’s hair 
sells at from 23 piastres to 3 piastres the oka. A horse fetches 
from £4 to £5 in Servia, and can be sold at a profit in the low 
countries. Its daily cost is from 24 to 3} piastres. This is the 
price of country mns, but at Constantinople they charge about 
5 piastres, or a shilling, a day for the keep of a horse. 

The price of a cow varies from £1 to £2, or even £3 if «a good 
milker. Of an ox from £1 to £3. Of a calf in Slavonia from 
8s. to 10s. The Turks, as we have before said, do not sell or kill 
calves. 

Fowls fetch throughout Turkey from 14 piastre to 2 piastres, or 
from 3}d. to 5d. The price, however, varies from 1 piastre (24d.) 
to 3 piastres or 7$d. at some inns. An egg fetches from 5 to 10 
paras, which would be equivalent to from 3d. to 6d. adozen. But 
in remote country places the prices are still lower. When on the 
Euphrates, the poor Madain or pastoral Arabs would bring a sheep 
on board, and when asked the price, would say, ‘‘ Whatever you 
like—we do not know the value of money.’’ They have probably 
learnt better since a regular steam navigation has been opened with 
Baghdad. All travellers in the East are not only liable to be 
overcharged, but are certain to be so by their Levantine servants 
and interpreters. The native servants are the best, whether Turk, 
Syrian, or Arab. 

The price of a duck at Belgrade is from 2} to 3 piastres, or 
from 6d. to 9d.; but in the country, where procurable, not more 
than from Sd. to 7d. In Bulgaria and Thracia a goose may be 
obtained at from one shilling to 1s. 6d., English money, accord- 
ing to the size of the bird. A Turkey fetches in Thracia and 
Bulgaria 1s. and 10d. to 2s. But in Bithynia we got them for 1s. 
each, and boiled them for want of better means to cook them. 
Potatoes fetch in Bosnia and Servia 15 to 20 paras or about a penny 
the oka of 2} lbs—a sack is worth from 2 to 3 shillings, A Turk, 
it is to be observed, does not say “how much is this?’ but ‘‘ how 
many paras?’’ Potatoes are not to be found in the hot parts of 
Turkey; but Colonel Taylor, the late resident at Baghdad, grew 
potatoes and other English vegetables in winter. The price of 
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onions is from 7 to 8 paras an oka, but at Belgrade they fetch 15 
to 20 paras, and at Janina one piastre. White haricots sell at 20, 
25, and 30 paras an oka. 

The usual price for country wine in Turkey in Europe, is from 
20 to.30 paras the oka, to travellers generally 1 piastre. At 
Belgrade a better class of red wine is sold at double that price, and 
at Janina at from 44 paras to 1 piastre. It may be imagined from 
this what wine can be obtained for, purchased wholesale. On the 
banks of the Save, in Hungary, a large bottle of wine fetches from 
2d. to 4d., according to the quality. There are years of abundance 
in Hungary when the eimer, or measure of 100 bottles of wine is 
sold wholesale at from 2 to 3 shillings. The island of Crete 
produces annually 15 millions of okas of wine, mainly exported to 
Alexandria. This wine contains 20 per cent. of alcohol, and is 
said after five years keeping to have the flavour of rum. Wine one 
year old fetches one piastre the oka, or 24d. for 24 lbs. ‘T'wo years 
old, 2 piastres and so on. Candia is also said to produce its 15 
millions of okas of wine. Yet the wines of Samos, T’enedos, Cyprus, 
Candia, and Crete are almost the only wines that are exported 
from Turkey; and in Turkey in Asia, excepting in towns much 
frequented by Europeans, as Beirit, Jerusalem, and Aleppo, wine 
is not even to be obtained. In our time it was not procurable even 
at large towns, such as Sivas, Dyarbekir, Mosul, or Koniyeh. But 
very good wine was procurable at Tokat, Angora, Adanah, and 
Erzrum. ‘The Cyprus wines are celebrated, as also the malmsey of 
Candia; the red wines of Crete, and the vino d’oro of Syria: the 
wine of Shiraz, when in perfection, is to some superior in flavour to 
any know wine. 

Brandy from prunes—the “ slivovitza’’ of the Slavonians—costs 
at the towns where it is distilled, 5d. the oka, but at other places 
6d. to74d. Poor raki sells at 2d. to 24d. the oka; but strong 
raki, which is twice distilled, fetches from 10d. to 20d. the oka. By 
the bottle, common raki is charged about 10d., and slivovitza, or 
schligovitz, as it is also called, about the same price. 

A curious trade exists in some some parts of the country in tripe 
or entrails. They cost from 8 to 10 piastres the oka, are washed 
and used for cords for instruments, or as coverings for sausages, oF 
wre packed and salted, and exported as tripe to Italy, by Costainitza, 
and to Bavaria by the Danube. ° 

Turkey is mainly supplied with salt from the mines of 
Wallachia, which, are very profitable to that state. Most of the 
pashas monopolise the sale of salt in retail, and Prince Milosch, of 
Servia, follows the example set to him elsewhere. It varies in 
price from 20 to 80 paras the oka, and being a monopoly, a vast 
amount of contraband trade is carried on across the Danube. 
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Coffee, like rice, tobacco, and salt is also a monopoly. Its 
price unroasted is from 8 to 10 piastres, the oka; roasted, from 10 
to 12 piastres, or about 2s. 6d. per 2} Ibs. Coffee and tea are 
among the few things that are dear in Turkey. Sugar is also. 
heavily taxed, and hence it fetches from 7 piastres the oka in 
Servia, to 10 piastres in Turkey. Tobacco, another great monopoly, 
sells at from 5 to 6 piastres the oka for inferior qualities, up to 8, 
10, and even 12 piastres for the best. 

Some business is done in the way of skins and furs of bears, 
lynxes, badgers, and hares, mainly through Belgrade, for northern 
Europe, but we have no data as to prices. 

Honey sells at about 3 to 4 piastres the oka. Wax about 15 
plastres. Prunes sell at 10, 12, and sometimes 20 paras the oka. 
Raw Silk fetches at Larissa 110 piastres the oka when cheap, 150 
piastres when dear. The average price is about 120 piastres. At 
Mostar the price is 160 piastres, but at Belgrade the market price 
attains to 400 piastres. Wool fetches from 4 to 6 piastres the oka, 
half an oka is lost upon 1} okas in washing. Cotton fetches from 64 
to 7 piastres the oka. Wrought copper is pretty uniformly 4s. 2d. 
anoka. There exists some small commerce in timber with Hungary 
and other neighbouring countries, and box-wood is now much 
sought for. It abounds most in the lower valley of the Orontes, be- 
tween Antioch and the sea. Gall-nuts are gathered in Turkey in 
Europe, more particularly in Lower Albania and in Greece, as well as 
in Kurdistan. <A tax is put upon a license to gather, besides a cus- 
toms cr duty on exportation. lence they fetch from £10 to £15 
the quintal of 440 okas, or 990 lbs. Although we have shown else- 
where that the gall-nuts of Kurdistan are obtained from other 
species of oak, there is no doubt that the true Valona, Valonée, or 
Vallonia of commerce, as obtained in Turkey in Europe, (‘‘ maze,”’ 
of the Turks, “‘ schischka ’’ of the Slavonians, ‘‘ gogosu”’ of the 
Dacians, and “ kekidi’’ of the Greeks,) is derived from Quercus 
Aigileps. The name is corrupted from Valanos, an acorn, and 
hence the port where much is shipped—Aulone—is known to the 
Italians as Vallona. Valona sells for forty to fifty piastres the 
quintal. Kermes is also still collected from Quercus coccifera, but 
to a very small extent. 

Trade in pigs is almost peculiar to Servia. The exportation 
from Belgrade alone amounts to about 100,000, and from the whole 
principality, is estimated at from 3 to 400,000. A sucking pig 
fetches ten to twelve piastres; an ordinary pig, of about a quintal in 
weight, fetches thirty piastres or from six to seven shillings ; one of 
two quintals in weight twice that sum. Fat pigs fetch up to £2, 
ora little more each. 


The pig-trade with Vienna is quite an important branch of 
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commerce, First, one florin and a half has to be paid at Semlin 
upon each pig. Thence the herds are driven by Esseg and the 
Bakonywald, picking up their food by the way, and travelling in 
summer only by night. Fat pigs are, however, fed with maize in 
addition. Fifteen drivers accompany one hundred thin pigs, at 
the rate of Is. 3d. per diem; but eight drivers suffice for one 
hundred fat pigs and they are paid 1s. 8d. per diem. The pigs 
get over from fifteen miles a day or night, and it takes the thin 
ones a fortnight, and the fat ones, six weeks to two months, to get 
to Vienna. There are regular pig stations on the road, known as 
obor. At Vienna, an octroi of 5s. has to be paid on each pig—a fat 
one fetching as much as £3 English money. Salt pork, hams, and 
even pigs are forwarded from Vienna over all the German 
States. 

It will be seen from the prices given, that almost all the native 
productions of Turkey would afford as much profit as tobacco 
and figs, and other known objects of commerce, if proper and fast 
means of transport were provided by sea, supposing the customs 
not to be prohibitive. In the transport by Central Europe they 
are utterly so, and nothing in the exceeding cheapness of the 
Turkish market would enable them to traverse any extent of 
country. Take the example of the pig: it has to pay for exporta- 
tion, 1} florins at Semlin and 5s. at Vienna, when a calf is only 
charged 3s. 6d., and a sheep, 2s. 6d.; and then, again, to enter 
Germany a thin pig is taxed twenty kreutzers, and a fat one, one 
thaler. Lastly in France, the enormous tax of thirteen francs 
fifty centimes was put on each pig; so that when Strasburg was 
French (and the Alsatians are.as?partial to’sausages as the 
Germans), whilst the German pig only cost about 30s., the Servian 
or Hungarian pig cost from £2 to £2 10s. 


It is impossible in afmere Magazine article toghave to do with 
more than generalities. To enter into details of an ever-varying 
demand and ,supply,jwould require;an extensionjof space which 
would not be interesting to the general reader. Those, however, who 
are in search of useful and practical;information upon the subject, 
will find it in the “‘ Reports from Her Majesty’s Consuls on .the 
Manufactures, Commerte, &c., of their Consular, Districts. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty.” 
We have, for example, had occasion to notice the fisheries of the Lake 
of Antioch and its tributaries; and we find, from the Report of 
Mr. Consul Skene, of Aleppo, that the produce from this source 
alone was in 1872 15 tons, valued at 60,000 piastres, and the whole 
was exported to Malta. In the same valuable report, there 1s 
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record made of an act of the Turkish Government ne 
for its folly and mischievous tendency. 

The Bedwins are a pastoral people ; it was deemed wise to con- 
vert them into plodding agriculturists. ‘To do this the tribes were 
hunted down by Turkish riflemen mounted on dromedaries. <A 
military cordon was formed round them, and they were ordered in 
the name of the Sultan to till the ground beneath their feet, with- 
out oxen, implements, or seed. They were kept hemmed in on the 
area alloted to each tribe until their horses, sheep, and camels, 
accustomed to roam in search of pasture, sickened and died by hun. 
dreds! We have before explained that the movement of pastoral 
Arabs from south to north, and vice versd, is equivalent to a removal 
of other tribes from plain to mountain, and is necessitated by the 
climate. 


The series of articles in which it was proposed to show generally 
what are the resources of Turkey, have now come to a conclusion. 
The object the writer had in view was, as stated at the onset, to 
prove that the amelioration of that country could be best brought 
about by the introduction of skilled labour, of science and of capital, 
the natural resources being what have been depicted. 

Since the series, brief as it has been, was begun, a war 
characterised by all the rancour of race and of religious antagonism, 
has arisen, prompted by the Panslavist Societies, who have for 
years been engaged in_stirrmg up rebellion among the Christian 
races inhabiting Turkey in Europe. What the results may be, 
where so many complicated interests are at stake, and where so much 
feeling has been shewn, regardless of all past history, of present 
interests, and of the vast dispersion of the Slavonic race, embracing, 
as it does the Christian provinces of Turkey in Europe, a great 
portion of Austria, Hungary (including Bohemia and Moravia), 
Poland, and—with a Tchudish or Finnish element—all Russia, it 
must remain with time to disclose. 
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Love and Flope. 


LOVE AND HOPE. 


I saw Love seated on a rock with Hope 
Dead at his feet. A uniform grey screen 
Of cloud concealed the young day’s azure cope. 


No wind-sown flower, no leaf, no blades of green 
Grew near; the naked rocks, the leaden sky, 
And those two shapes alone composed the scene. 


Tears on his cheek, but none within his eye, 
Whose lightnings now all spent or shrouded were. 
He had been weeping till their source was dry— 


With drooping pinion, drooping head, an air 
Of utter desolation in his mien 
(Grief for a space had yielded to despair), 


And hands loose-clasped that hung his knees between, 
Listless he sat. His form appeared to exhale 
A wan and waning splendour which was seen 


To clothe his smooth, round limbs with lustre pale, 
And flicker through his shining locks of hair, 
Changing their gold to flame. But which did fail 


To pierce the shadow that enshrouded, there 
Where outstretched at his feet it lay—ay me! 


That other figure feminine and fair, 


Whose cruel death caused all his misery, 
Alas for Love when Hope has ceased to be! 


ELISE COOPER. 








SKEPTOMANIA. 


In an article headed “‘ Fact and Faith,’’ which appeared in the 
number of this Magazine for August last, reasons were stated for 
believing that the apparent antagonism of Science and Christianity 
would not endure; it is now proposed briefly to adduce a few 
reasons which it is thouyht make their speedy conciliation exceed. 
ingly desirable. 

If, withdrawing ourselves from the hurry in which the lives of 
so many of us are passed, we look calmly out, as it were, upon the 
lives of our countrymen, it surely must strike us at once melan. 
choly and curious, that a mighty civilisation based upon a mighty 
religion, has produced men of the most brilliant acquirements in 
physical lore, who labour with persistent zeal to undermine the 
religion to which they owe so much. It is nothing to them that 
Christianity has existed for nearly nineteen hundred years, and still 
answers the cravings of the souls of a very large proportion of our 
race ; whereas their theories are shaped with every succeeding dis- 
covery, and become in a very little time unrecognisable. Every- 
thing around us changes ;.the surface of the earth is always covered 
with life, but its forms are ever varying ; our very bodies are not our 
own seven years together ; the ideas of man change, and then he 
changes too, for he is so much the creature of idea. But our 
religion, amidst all this change, is stedfast and unchangeable ; and 
we cannot but think it a marvellous sign both of the existence 
of a soul in man, and the divinity of the Christian religion, that for 
nineteen hundred years the one has remained unaltered, finding 
always its sustenance and support in the other. Itis, we repeat, a 
sad and melancholy¥ thing to come face to face with, that the very 
intelligence with which the Almighty Creator endowed His creatures 
should be used by them to subvert the religion which He sent into 
the world to elevate them into a spiritual life which should render 
them fit for heaven. 

As Dr. Boultbee exclaims: “ All this, in a certain sense, is 
very well for literary men to play with as a mental toy during the 
hours of a life of mental excitement. Their own intellectual 
pursuits occupy, and in a measure elevate them above the gross 
and the sensual. But what for others? What shall we say to our 
children who have not these literary tastes? What shall we do for 
the degraded classes of society? Where is the Gospel that we may 
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take into the courts and alleys, and that shall sound as sweet music 
by the bedside of the sick whois dying in rags and misery ?”’* 

Yes, we come toa much sadder truth when we recognise that 
these notions descend upon the mass of the people, who cannot test 
their veracity, but can only accept them in blind deference to the 
authority which supposed wisdom always possesses. Who has not 
seen the havoc they make? ‘There seems, indeed, to be a class of 
people, composed chiefly of the young, who esteem it a fine thing to 
be a sceptic, a still finer thing to be an atheist, anda glorious thing, 
because indicating so serene a loftiness of wisdom, so unfettered an 
exercise of thought, to inform other people that their religion is a 
superstitious mummery. Silver-haired grand-parents, tottering 
upon the brink of the grave, are favoured with this information 
with peculiar unction ; derived probably from a reflection upon the 
superiority of knowledge gained in a work over the experience of a 
life-time. This spirit obtains amongst the partially educated, 
whose fortune it has been to attend the lectures of the *‘ physical 
philosophers,’’ the “ great thinkers,’’ the leaders of the glorious 
march of the Human Intellect,” the “ golden cosmopolitan age,” 
and so forth; and who have there imbibed a diluted mixture of 
utilitarianism, atheism, and sundry other “-isms.’’ Our readers 
surely know whom we mean? Like all other classes, they have 
their characteristics : we speak of those people who go about with 
books under their arm, with knitted brows, and with ineffable 
wisdom written upon their faces—shining in their self-complacent 
eyes, revealing itself in their supercilious noses, and lurking about 
their intolerant lips. These people would be harmless enough if 
everybody were possessed of discrimination. But history and 
experience both teach us that dupes are never wanting ; and these 
devotees to the new ideas make much mischief by disseminating 
them. Those primarily who set these ideas afloat would do well to 
see the distorted shape in which they reach the multitude ; how the 
enthusiasm of their injudicious followers leads them to make prose- 
lytes by addressing tle selfish and the base side of our nature ; that 
is, by telling their neighbours there is no God, therefore no cause 
for religion,} and that everybody should be able to do as they like, 
provided they don’t hurt any anybody else.{ Obviously there are 
very many who are eager to avail themselves of such a creed, under 
the sanction of which they may give rein to desires not countenanced 
by the law and religion of the land. Who has not had occasion to 








* Annual Address of the Victoria Institute for 1873. 

+ For instance, we have often heard this said upon the authority of 
Professor Tyndall’s Belfast Lecture ; whereas, in the preface to the publica- 
tion of that Lecture, he expressly denies the statement. 

t “ Essay on Liberty,” introductory chapter. J. Stuart Mill. 
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notice the eager but misgiving haste with which the idea of re. 
sponsibility to a Hereafter is by wretches cast away ? No higher 
tribunal than that of man: be very cunning, avoid that, and you 
are safe! 

The notion of liberty and free-will, set afloat by Mill, we think 
is especially dangerous. Liberty, with us Englishmen, is a well. 
loved word, a word all-potent with the vulgar ; and under it an 
insidious attack is directed against the Christian religion, as making 
the will of man subservient to that of God.* We cannot help 
admiring the ingenuity of this attack; and the idea that we should 
do as.we please is very taking. But we submit that the condition 
that our actions must harm nobody else would be exceedingly 
liable to be overlooked. Ifa man, in the name of Liberty and 
Free-will, wanted to get drunk, and you attempted to shew him 
that if he did so he would impair his constitution, and thus in- 
jure the welfare of any children he might have afterwards, you would 
find him very hard to convince ; he would probably tell you, with a 
hiccup, that itis necessary to the development of man’s faculties 
that he should have perfect liberty and freedom of will.t 

If all persons could be cultivated enough to pass a competent 
and deliberate judgment upon the theories which are so temptingly 
served up to them, we could have no reason to fear. We could 
trust the instincts of human nature to preserve the existence of 
religion, and we could trust the welfare of Christianity to the general 
propensity of cultivated minds to prefer what is noblest and best. 
But what we desire to point out is that there is no prospect of such 
a state of things. And this, beyond those effects of irreligion at 
which we have hinted, we think forms another consideration why 
scientific investigations should be made and taught by the sacred 
light of religion. 

It requires but a very slight acquaintance with political economy 
to understand what is meant by the term Division of Employ. 
ments.t Itis upon this principle that wealth is produced, and it is 
upon this principle, therefore, that the progress of nations in civili- 
sation largely depends. The operation of this law has made sol- 
diery a distinct avocation, whereas formerly every man was a 
soldier, as well as a hunter, a fisher, or a tiller of the earth: it has 
caused merchandise to shoot out into innummerable branches: it 
has caused manufactures to be done in many distinct parts :—in 
the making of a watch, for instance, we have a maker.of springs, a 
maker of wheels, a maker of cases, and so of every component part : 
—in short, to borrow Adam Smith’s expression, ‘‘whatis the work 








* “Essay on Liberty,” chap. iii. J. Stuart Mill. + Ibid. 


} This term is gexerally preferred to that used by Adam Smith—-“ division 
of labour.” 
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of one man in arude state of society, being generally that of several 
in an improved one.” To bring the principle directly upon our 
argument, we will further quote Dr. Smith’s celebrated work. “ In 
the progress_ of society, philosophy or speculation becomes, like 
every other employment, the principal or sole trade of a particular 
class of citizens. Like every other employment, too, it is subdivided 
into a great number of different branches, each of which affords 
occupation to a peculiar tribe or class of philosophers ; and this 
subdivision of employment in philosophy, as well as in every other 
business, improves dexterity and saves time.’’* 

“ And saves time,’’ that is well said. The great idea, in a rich 
and busy country like this, seems to be ‘‘ to save time.’” Whatever 
may be the division of employment which it is the lot of an 
individual to follow, he is compelled, by the universal spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise and competition, “ to save time.” The command 
of capital over labour becomes greater every year, and the compe- 
tition among labourers of all kinds—that is, amongst all those who 
are not capitalists—increases in the same proportion. There is no 
choice for a man, he must throw his whole being into his work, or 
others will leap into his place and grow rich while he starves. We 
think that in view of this state of things, and with the certain 
prospect of its becoming intensified as time goes on, the idea ofa 
nation existing which should be educated enough to discuss grave 
questions of philosophy must recede into the regions of impossibility. 
And who would voluntarily pluck away that comfort of Heaven, a 
blissful hereafter, which car alone reconcile human beings to the 
mysterious decree of the Almighty that the existence of the greater 
number of His creatures should be one of labour, often with scarcely 
any intermission, instead of one of pleasure and of joy ? 

We do not accuse these gentlemen who, whether voluntarily or 
not, are certainly doing this, of a wanton intention to create misery. 
It is their error, not their malevolence. “ It is to be regarded as a 
natural evil of the division of employments, which does so much to 
make a country rich, both in money and information. For it must 
be borne in mind that those physical philosophers who attack 
Christianity do so from a physical philosopher’s point of view. 
They do not (we say it unwaveringly) balance their deductions with 
those of every other branch of inquiry, and give to the world an 
opinion based upon them all. ‘The opjnion they give is upon their 
own particular branch of research. And, we ask, is this an adequate 
opinion ? 

Every year increases the fund of information in the various 
departments of mental activity ; but the limits of man’s life 
remain the same, carrying our minds along the vista of the future 


* “Wealth of Nations,” book i. cap.ii—Adam Smith. 
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we cannot help foreseeing that the pursuit of philosophy will become 
so divided and sub-divided, that a generalised philosophy of things 
upon all these will become impossible. It would take a length of 


time, greater than that alloted to the life of man, to become ac. 


quainted with every branch, to bring them all into a focus, and 
viewing them thus, proclaim to the world the particle of ‘truth 
achieved thus far by the strenuous exertions of the human mind. 

Our apologies are due to the preachers of the ‘‘ glorious March of 
the Human Intellect’’ when we fearfully shrink from the glorious 
prospect of the promised land they would lead us to—a land without 
areligion, with much information, but with no knowledge. 

“ A land without areligion.’”” We cannot say that such a thing 
is impossible ; because it is said that among the very lowest savage 
tribes there is no sign whatever of the existence of religion; and 
farther, in the days of the French Revolution, that time of golden 
hopes for humanity and justice, its leader preached atheism. But 
we will endeavour to demonstrate the truth to which the two last- 
named facts themselves point, viz.: that a country without a 
religion must needs be unhappy. 

The poet Southey on his “ Colloquies on Society,’’ says, “ Nothing 
is more certain than that religion is the basis upon which civil 
government rests—that from religion power derives its authority, 
laws their efficacy, and both their zeal and sanction; and it is 
necessary that this religion be-established as for the security of the 
state, and for the welfare of the people, who would otherwise be 
moved to and fro with every wind of doctrine.’’ Macaulay, in his 
review of the work, criticises this passage in his most rampant 
style—a style exceedingly persuasive with minds too weak to with- 


_ Stand its force. We will quote those of his remarks which he has 


more directly devoted to the discussion of Southey’s proposition : 
‘From what religion does our power over the Hindoos derive its 
authority, or the law in virtue of which we hang Brahmins its eff- 
cacy? For thousands of years civil government has existed in 
almost every corner of the world, in ages of priestcraft, in ages of 
fanaticism, in agés of Epicurean indifference, in ages of enlightened 
piety. However pure or impure the faith of the people might be, 
whether they adored a beneficent or a malignant power, whether 
they thought the soul mortal or immortal, they have, as soon as 
they ceased to be absolute savages, found out their need of civil 
government, and instituted it accordingly.’’* 

Lord Macaulay's remarks are simply truisms. Civil govern- 
ment has existed in all the different ages he mentions. But we will 














* “Edinburgh Review,” Jan. 1830 ; and the published edition of “ Ma- 
cauley’s Essays.” 
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draw attention to the great superiority of society and its government 
in the “ ages of enlightened piety ’’ as compared with society ang 
its government in the ‘‘ ages of Epicurean indifference,”’ in an age 
when religion no longer formed the basis of civil government. 

But to bring to bear upon this grave question the highest pos- 
sible opinions, we will produce in support of Southey’s position, 
authority to which even Macaulay might bow: Schelling, Hegel, 
Miiller, and Maine: 

‘*¢ A people,’ as Schelling says, ‘exists only when it has 
determined itself with regard to its mythology. This mythology, 
therefore, cannot take its origin after a national separation has 
taken place, after a people has become a people ; nor could it spring 
up while a people was still contained as an invisible part in the 
whole of humanity; but its origin must be referred to that very 
period of transition before a people has assumed its definite exist. 
ence, and when it is on the point of separating and constituting 
itself. The same applies to the language of a people; it becomes 
definite at the same time that a people becomes definite.’* 

“ Hegel, the great rival of Schelling, arrived at the same 
conclusion, In his ‘‘ Philosophy of History ’’ he says: ‘ The idea of 
God constitutes the general foundation of a people. Whatever is 
the form of a religion, the same is the form of a state and its 
constitution ; it springs from religion, so much so that the Athenian 
and Roman states were possible only with the peculiar heathendom 
of those peoples, and that even now a Roman Catholic state has a 
different genius and a different constitution from a Protestant state, 
The genius of a people is a definite, individual genius, which 
becomes conscious of its individuality in different spheres, in the 
character of its moral life, its political constitution, its art, religion, 
and science.’ ; 

‘¢ But this is not an idea of philosophers only. Historians, and, 
more particularly, the students of the history of law, have arrived 
at very much the same conclusion. Though to many of them law 
seems naturally to be the foundation of society and the bond that 
binds a nation together, those who look’ below the surface have 
quickly perceived that law itself—at least, ancient law—derives its 
authority, its force, its very life, from religion. Mr. Maine is no 
doubt right when, in the case of the so-called laws of man, be 
rejects the idea of the Deity dictating an entire code or body of law 
as an idea of a decidedly modern origin. Yet the belief that the 
lawgiver enjoyed some closer intimacy with the Deity than 
ordinary mortals pervades the ancient traditions of many nations. 
According to a well-known passage in Diodorus Siculus (L. i. c. 94), 


—) 





* “ Vorlesungen tiber Philosophie der Mythologie,” vol. i. p, 107 se4- 
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the Egyptians believed their laws to have been communicated to 

_ Mnevis by Hermes ; the Cretans held that Minos received his laws 
from Zeus, the Lacedemonians that Lykurgos received his laws 
* from Apollon. 


to the Arians, their lawgiver, Zath- 


ranstes, had received his laws from the Good Spirit ; according to 


_ the Get, Zamolxis received his laws from the goddess Hestia’; and 


according to the Jews, Moses received his laws from the god Jao. 
_ No one has pointed out more forcibly than Mr. Maine that in 
ancient times religion as a divine influence was underlying and 
supporting every relation of life and every social institution. A 

ural presidency, he writes, is supposed to consecrate and 
keep togother all the eardinal institutions of those early times, the 
state, the race, and the family’ (p. 6). ‘ The elementary group is 
the family ; the aggregation of families forms the gens or the house. 
The aggregation of houses makes the tribe. The aggregation of 
tribes constitutes the commonwealth.’ (p. 128). Now the family 
is held together by the family sacra (p. 191), and so were the gens, 
the tribe, and the commonwealth, and strangers could only be 
admitted to these brotherhoods by being admitted to their sacra 
‘(p. 131). At a later time law breaks away from religion (p. 193), 
but even then many traces remain to show that the hearth was the 


first altar, the father the first elder, his wife and children and 


slayes the first congregation gathered together round the sacred fire 
—the Hestia, the goddess of the house and in the end the goddess 


of the people. 


To the present day, marriage, the most important 


of eivil acts, the very foundation of civilised life, has retained the 
religious oharacter which it had from the very beginning of 


history.’’* 


We therefore submit it as another consideration, to be added to 
those already put forth in this paper, why the speedy conciliation 
ofScience and Christianity is a thing to be most earnestly desired, 
that a subversion of the religion of our country would involve the 
subversion of its society,,.the destruction of its institutions, and the 
destruction of its government. t 

This is the charnel-house of ruin to which scepticism conducts 
humanity. Man is led by religion up the height of civilisation, 
but before the summit is reached he turns from his path and begins 


to descend again to the dreary and uncultivated plain below, to a 





* “Science of Religion,” lecture iii. Max-Miiller. 

t The manifest inclination of some rather to divorce religion from educa- 
tion altogether, than education should be in the hands of the Church—to 
mibstitute secular teaching for that which is really education—the nurturing 

/# religious and moral feelings—might also be cited as an example of the in- 
/ difference of the present generation to the happiness and well-fare of the 
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atate of existence worse than savagery, because it is one of anarchy. 
How far we have advanced along this perilous path we cannot 
conjecture, but we must have made some way since Edmund Burke's 
time ; for he wrote :—‘‘ We know, and, what is better, we fee] 
inwardly, that religion is the basis of civil society, and the source 
of all good and of all comfort. In England we are so convinced of 
this, that there is no rust of superstition with which the accumu. 
lated absurdity of the human mind might have crusted it over in 
the course of ages, that ninety-nine in a hundred of the people of 
England would not prefer to impiety.”” When scepticism has 
become, not only tolerated, but invested with a kind of merit, as a 
sign of emancipation from the thraldom of superstition, we begin to 


‘suspect that our approach to an age of lawlessness and disorder is 


much nearer than most of us would care to recognise. 

That this is not phantasmagoria is tested by the practical 
experience of daily life. There is a feeling of misgiving and 
uneasiness amongst the more thoughtful, which causes the reference 
to “ good old times ’’ to be more than usually frequent. It is also 
very generally the case that we feel our elders to be of a different 
calibre from ourselves; we feel differently towards them, they 
connect us with the assuring and reliable past ; and perhaps many 
of us are seldom so sincere as when conversing with them. If they 
(honour to their grey hairs) happen to visit again the scenes of 
their youth, the contrast of the life they used to lead there -with 
the life by which they are surrounded, causes them to feel its 
strangeness. The pretty English village, with its happy and 
peaceful inhabitants, the well-loved church, the merry green! 
At the sound of the old village bells the crust and the cobwebs 
of the puffing, fretting, and foaming life in the city they have left 
behind them, all vanish in an-instant. Cowper very sweetly 
expresses this : : 


r 


“‘ How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet ! now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory slept.” 


But it is seldom the lot of these evisitants to find their birth. 
place unaltered. The spirit of our cities, though they be miles 
away, breathes in it; and, as a monument of the progress achieved 
in wealth and civilisation, atheism is roared in the gin- or the beer- 
shop amidst the din of oaths and blasphemy. 

We know that man is affected by outward circumstances, and 
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magnetism has affected the spirit of our age. Weare harder, more 
machine-like, and less like beings endowed with minds and souls 
capable of the highest aspirations than were our fathers. What 
‘we want is more poetry, more religion, more love. The ideal is 
fast losing its hold upon the minds of our countrymen, who, like 


‘their scientific leaders, ‘‘ rather dive than soar.’’ What incentive 


can there be io high and noble action when he who believes least 


_and admires least is regarded as the most worthy to be believed 


and admired? If young people, instead of coming at loggerheads 
with questions which it requires a lifetime to qualify a man to 
investigate, would study and practice tke noble 13th chapter of 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, they would be happier them. 
selves, and, in many cases, dispel a cloud which their presence brings 
upon their homes. They would there learn that ‘‘ charity suffereth 
long and is kind ; charity envieth not ; charity vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up (verse 4). Charity never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away ’’ (verse 8). 

THomas F. ORDISH. 
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ONLY A FEW WEEKS, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
vies FRANK ACTON.’ 


CHAPTER i. 


A LITTLE Lincolnshire village, deep in the fens, surrounded by 
a sluggish river, the Grange stands close to its banks, with its front 
facing the grass-grown road that runs though the wood. 

The distant village with its ugly whitewashed vicarage, and 
the thatched cottages are a contrast to the quaint Elizabethan 
architecture of the Grange, with its old garden, laid out in the taste 
of past generations ; dark yews cut into fantastic shapes border the 
stone steps leading to the bowling-green and fountain, moss-clad 
nymphs stand on tiptoe on their pedestals, and look down on the 
maze, and the overgrown rose-garden has hidden the sundial under 
leaves and roses. 

Cicely Vane sat in the oak-room, a cool and shady place, even 
on this hot September afternoon, with its bare polished floor and 
panelled walls. The room was full of faint odours from the china 


bowls of tea vases, and a breeze wafted their petals on tothe chair- ~ 


cushions, where mimic roses bloomed perpetually, the work of 
hands now mouldered into dust. 

The faint sound of running water below the window, the 
rustling of grass and rushes, the distant chirp of grasshoppers in 
the meadows, all these sounds had made Cicely dreamy, and she 
sat looking idly down at theriver. ‘‘ Whata pleasant world it is!” 
she thought, ‘‘ I cannot understand why some people say it is full 
of sorrow and change. I think nothing has changed here ever 
since I grew up, except that perhaps Aunt Barbara may be a little 
fatter and have a few more grey hairs ; but my life never changes— 
nothing happens to me. I could almost fancy that Marshlands is a 
happy valley like the one Raselas lived in, out of which there is 
no escape—but no, that will not do, we have no hills here, this is 
like rather the Island, and I am the Lady * Shalott waiting for Sir 
Lancelot.” 

The sunlight flickered on Cicely’s lovely a. through the shade 
of the Virginian creeper, as she leaned ovor the window-sill and fell 
into one of those vague day-dreams, full of impossibilities so dear to 
“ sweet seventeen ”’ and which Jose their charm where the golden 
gates of early youth have been passed. She did not even awake 
from_her reverie as a boat shot round a bend of the river, rowed by 
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a tall young man, and with a red-headed youth steering, like a stout 

nification of * pleasure at the helm.’’ As they passed the 
Grange the fat youth, becoming careless, pulled so recklessly at the 
rudder that he ran the boat aground. 


Lancelot Treherne quietly got the boat afloat again, evidently 


too much accustomed to such proceedings to trouble himself to 
reprimand his companion. 

“What a pretty old house! Do you know who——”’ he began; 
but stopped short as his upturned glance met a pair of lovely blue 

gazing down from an open window. 

In spite of a university education, and his twenty-three years, 
Lancelot Treherne, so far forgot himself in his admiration that he 
could not withdraw his eyes from the picture before him framed in 
the window; the little head crowned with masses of wavy golden- 
brown hair, the regular features, long, dark eyelashes resting on a 
transparently white cheek, and the dreamy smile hovering round 
the ‘* perfect lips :” all stood out against the dark background of the 
room with such beauty, that Lancelot Treherne certainly had some 
excuse for his rudeness ; but the picture suddenly vanished, and he 
awoke from his trance of admiration. 

“Good Heavens, Dent! tell me who is that wonderfully lovely 
girl” he said, working off his excitement by rowing tremendously 

Robert Dent lifted eyes slowly from the contemplation of his 
nails, and answered with most irritating deliberation—*“ Don’t 
excite yourself, my dear fellow : it is only pretty Miss Cicely Vane 
looking out of her window. I thoughther a nice little girl last 
year; she does not bother one to talk, that is one great point in her 
favour. 1 never speak to her, of course, the conversation of young 
girls of her age is too insipid ; a woman like Georgie Armstrong is 
far more amusing to talk to.”’ 

“What “a loss for Miss Cicely Vane, to be deprived of your 
admiration and’ intellectual small-talk! Do you know, most aged 
youth of nineteen, I strongly suspect that she has nipped your 
ae affections in the bud, and that is the reason you are 80 

The mild sarcasm in this speech was quite lost on Robert, for 
_ healways took everything quite literally. 

“Not such a fool !’’ he answered angrily, “1 know better than 
trouble myself about a little bread-and-butter miss of seventeen, 
amere child, who has never stirred from this dismal hole in her 
life, and—she reads Political Economy !’’ The Jast grievance was 
Uiltered in a tone of the deepest disgust. ‘‘ I like her fat aunt a 

times better ; she is a very sensible woman—inakes the 
best vol-au-vent I ever tasted, I do assure you! It is a mystery to 
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_ me how she could have learned to cook so well with so few advan. 


Treherne burst into a roar of laughter, “‘ What a fellow you are 
for eating ! Beware, my beloved Robert, or before you are twenty 
your lovely form will lose its symmetry, and then what will Miss 
Georgie say ?”’ 

“Ob, Georgie likes a man to be strong and stout, and really 
after reading all the morning with Mr. Armstrong, one requires 
some amusement and support, so I often call on Miss Barbara Vane 
about luncheon time, and she feeds me on the fat of the land.”’ 

‘« Now tell me about these Vanes, I am awfully curious to hear 
something of their history. Who are they ?” 

“There is not much to tell. Miss Barbara Vane is fifty, has a 
great weakness for slumbering at all times and in sundry places—no 
particular ideas of her own, which is not at all a bad point in « 
woman ; for what do they want with ideas of their own, indeed.’ 

“Come, Dent,”’ said Treherne impatiently ; * I don’t want to 
hear any more about this pattern woman. Tell me about the 

family, my good fellow.’’ : 

‘Her only brother was the owner of a good estate that had 
belonged to the Vanes for generations ; but he was a bad farmer 
and fond of the turf, so he muddled away all his capital and sold 
his land. He died twelve years ago of heart-disease, leaving his 
only daughter, Cicely, to the care of Miss Vane. Now are you 
satisfied, Treherne ?”’ 

‘“‘ T suppose, then, from your account, they are not well off?” 

“Not what you would call rich, you son of Croesus! The aunt 
and niece have about £200 between them, and the old Grange; and 
as they never leave the village, that is quite enough to keep them 
comfortably.”’ sa 

Silence fell on them, Dent resumed his meditations on the per. 
fections of charming Georgie Armstrong, a mature damsel of twenty- 
five who had enchained his youthful heart last Long ; and Treherne 
rowed on silently, with a thoughtful expression on his face. 

In the oak-room at the Grange stood Cicely Vane, with 
anger at the recollection of the bold gaze of admiration she had met 
ftom those dark eyes. No one had ever looked at her so before ; 
Mr. Armstrong often looked at her very kindly, but he was quite 
old, almost forty—that was quite different ; ‘but this stranger—— 

A maid suddenly put her head in at the door, and disturbed her 
meditations. ‘‘ Please, Miss,’’ said the head, ‘‘ Miss Armstrong 
wants to see you,” and vanished again swiftly. Cicely ran down the 
creaking stairs, and passed like a beam of light through the dark 
passages into the room where her visitor awaited her. 


A.short girl rushed towards Cicely, ihrowing down several 
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chairs on the way, like a whirlwind in petticoats, and gave her a 
tremendous shake of the hand.’’ How are you, old girl ?’’ roared 
Georgie Armstrong, with the voice of a stentor. 

Cicely began some polite inquiries about the health of her 
mother and uncle, but Georgie soon cut them short. ‘‘ I’ve come 
to tell you some jolly news ! You know Bob. Dent, Uncle George’s 
pupil, came back the day before yesterday; but you don’t know that 
an Oxford chum of his came after him yesterday, to cram for his 
degree. Now, isn’t that news, Cicely ? and shall not I have larks 
when uncle’s back is turned ?”’ 

Georgie seated herself in the attitude that is assumed by a 

nileman on horseback, and appeared radiant with satisfaction. 

““T don’t think you ought to go out leaping ditches with Mr. 
Dent, and rabbitting. Your mother would not like it ifshe knew 
what you did last Long.’’ 

“Ob, bother ! I don’t mind her, or uncle either, except when he 
is ina jolly rage !”’ 

f * Cicely knew Georgie’s peculiarities very well; so she understood 
that when that damsel said “ Bother !’’ it was no use attempting to 
lecture any more ; therefore she judiciously changed the subject. 

“Ts Mr. Dent’s friend going to stay here !—By the way, what is 
his name ?”’ 

‘‘Only about six weeks I believe; Dent says Lancelot Treherne 
is such a lazy fellow that he would not work any longer, though he 
is clever enough for anything—why do you blush so, Cis. ?”’ 

* Oh nothing, I was only amused at hearing such a name.’ 

“Very silly, is it not! Well, this chap came down oe 
I said before, and brought a most splendid boat with him, much 
better than our old tub and your little cockle-shell! I hope he 
will ask me to row in it, our boat is too heavy ; it makes my arms 
ache,’’ and Georgie stretched.out a pair that might have moved a 
blacksmith’s heart to envy.”’ 

‘Do you think you will like Mr. Treherne as much as you do 
Mr. Dent, Georgie ?”’ said Cicely smiling. 

* “ Don’t chaff a fellow!’ answered the bashful damsel. ‘‘ I know 
Dent is fond of me, and I like him too—and would like him better 
if he was not so fond of shirking rowing ; but he is nineteen and I 
am twenty-five, so our ages don’t suit as well as our dispositions. A 
great pity ! But Dent is a hundred times nicer than that stuck-up 


swell, Treherne, who pretends to be astonished when I say what I 


think to uncle!’’ 
“Well, you may be friends later, when you are more used to 
each others’ habits and customs. You know, Georgie e 





‘I must be off in a minute, for I am going ratting, on the sly, 
with Dent at five ; and it is ten to five now, so good-bye, Cis.” 
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“Well, good-bye, if you will go so soon,” said Cicely, feeling 
very hypocritical. ‘ I wish you would stay a little longer.” 

** Oh, hang it all! if I’ve not nearly forgotten to tell you that 
you must come to tea to-morrow at six. I must go now;” and she 
was out of the room and striding down the garden-path before 
Cicely had finished her speech of polite acceptance. : 

‘Lancelot Treherne !” thinks Cicely, as she stands drumming 
on the window-pane with her little fingers. “‘ He must be delight- 
ful with such a name. I hope he will not be too grand to speak to me 
to-morrow—I am afraid he will. Grand gentlemen don’t care to 
hear country girls talk ; and I amso stupid, I have never talked to 
any amusing people, never been to the opera or theatre, and never 
danced. Oh, how horrid it is! I am only a stupid country girl, with 
nothing to talk about. He will say to me‘ Miss Vane, have you 
heard Patti in ‘La Sonnambula ?’’ and I shall have to say ‘ No.’ 
Then he will say, ‘ Have you been out many seasons 2’ and I shall 
say ‘No.’ And so on, until he will think I can only say one word. I 
have nothing to talk about.”’ 

Innocent little Cicely heaves a deep sigh and looks down ; her 
eye catches her dress, and it shares in her displeasure— 

“ Why, I am not even properly dressed ; my skirt is quite old- 
fashioned—Mr. Treherne would laugh if he saw me in it. How 
lucky it is that I have my muslin dress quite ready to wear! but 
still I have no doubt I shall look ridiculous enough in it.’’ 

She need not have entertained this fear in her mind, if she had 
only known what a pretty picture the round mirror on the wall re- 
flected ; the slender, graceful figure in a plain grey dress, with a 
muslin frill close to the white throat ; with au innocently troubled 
expression in her eyes, she seemed far more like a fair Puritan 
dreaming of her absent lover, than a young lady longing for a new 
dress, but truth will out as well as murder,—Cicely is only a girl 
with a girl’s love of pretty things, and though this case is an excep- 
tion to the rule, she cares more to please a naturally artistic eye 
than to attract admiration. 

This love of beauty is the key-note of Cicely’s character ; she 
admires all that seems beautiful, good, and true ; and judging from 
her own guileless heart, has a boundless faith in the goodness of 
others. Sheis still but a child in experience, gnd waits for the 
hard lessons that we all must learn from time and fate. 

“Thump, thump, thump,’’ echoes a step along the passage, and 
a stout lady waddles into the room, bringing in with her an agree- 
able odour ofbakemeats. ‘‘I ran away to the kitchen, my dear, 
directly I saw Georgie,’ she says in a fat voice ‘‘I cannot sit 


by and hear her talk for all the world like a mare in petticoats—it 
quite upsetsme! So I says to myself ‘Barbara, you had better go 








and see how the cook is making those rissoles for tea; and it 
seems I may say providential, for if you will believe me, my 
dear ”» 

Cicely recklessly interrupts Aunt Barbara’s remarks; ‘‘Oh 
aunt, I am going to the Vicarage to-morrow evening. May I have 
Jane to iron my dress ?”’ 

*«Of course, my dear; but I never like your going there. I am 
always afraid of your catching Georgie’s manner of talking, though 
you are so different. It is a wonder to me that madame is so com. 
pletely mastered by her daughter, for she has a good temper of her 
own; but Georgie does just what she likes.”’ 

“ Aunt, did Georgie behave in the same’ way when she firs 
came to Marshlands as she does now ? salt] 
“ Just the same, my dear. The fact is Madame spoiled her ; a 
Mr. Armstrong is such an absent, silent man, that he never found 

out what an odd niece he had, until it was too late to change.” 

‘* Oh, don’t say so ! perhapsshe may change still,’’ said Cicely. 

Aunt Barbara settled herself more comfortably in her armchair, 
and said in a doubtful voice, ‘‘ She will change some time, no doubt; 
but I hope she will make haste. She has been here ten years, and 
she seems to become more like a boy every year ; but she will 
change, no doubt.”’ . 

There fatigued with the unusual exertion of talking, she sleeps 
the sleep of a clear conscience and a good digestion. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Srx o’clock sees Cicely at her toilet ; she stands before her glass 
and locks at her reflection with an anxiety that she has never felt 
before. The crisp blue and white muslin, the pale blue ribbon 
that holds the waves of hair in their place, the lace frills, they only 
meet with half an approbation; at last, with a parting glance over 
her shoulder, she takes up her shady hat and goes slowly down- 
stds, 

A few minutes walk brings her to the vicarage gate. Cicely’s 
heart beat violently, as she rang the bell ; for was she not to see the 
owner of that handsome face which haunted her ever since that 
Momentary glance. Georgie opened the door and greeted her warmly, 
thoughly she did not consider Cecily a poor ‘‘ womanly creature.”’ 

“That is right! you are in capital time. Come upstairs and take 
off your toggs;’’ and Georgie preceded her visitor up the narrow 
slairs, taking two steps at a time, and thereby exhibiting an 


extensive amount of red stockinged ankles, rather thick than other- 
Wise, : 
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Rooms are said to bear the impress of their owner’s character, 
Georgie Armstrong’s bedroom was no exception to the’rule; the 
walls hung with sporting pictures, a trophy of walking-sticks, 
fishing-rods, whips, and an alpenstock (which she used to leap 
ditches). A muddy Ulster and a Glengary cap laid on the floor, 
Wellington boots and dumb-bells reposed on the bed beside a black- 
and-tan terrier, and gaiters, dogcollars, and ‘‘ Barker, on the Dog,” 
were scattered on the table. 

“Oh, Georgie, what a dreadful mess your room isin! Why, 
don’t you let your housemaid put it in order ?’’ said Cicely, looking 
at her surroundings with dismay. 

“ Bless my heart !’’ said Georgie, standing with her legs rather 
far apart, and looking round with great satisfaction. ‘‘ Biess my 
heart! what would you have? Youcan’t expect me to have a room 


like a neat old maid, smeiling of lavender and with the pins 


arranged in a pattern on the cushion, No, a fellow of my habits 
can’t be expected to have a prim, poky room!” 

** Will you lend me a brush? my hair is rough.”’ 

“What nonsense! you are all right; there you are!’’ And 
Georgie gave Cicely a rather bald brush, and watched with great 
impatience what she called “ twiddling hair.”’ 

The two girls went down stairs together, the strangest contrast 
in the face and manner that is possible to imagine. Georgie Arm- 
strong had a face that would have been considered handsome in a 
man,—regular features, short black hair, tanned complexion, and a 
rather more than sowpeon of a moustache on her upper lip. Cicely 
bane, looked more lovely and ladylike than ever by contrast. 

Only Mr. Armstrong and his sister-in-law were in the drawing- 
room as they entered. Madame, a dark, tiny creature, rushed 
forward and embraced Cicely with effusion—for she was fond of her 
pretty neighbours—in her impulsive French, way, and often — 
lamented her hard fate that “ le bon Dieu,’’ had willed that she, a 
Parisienne, should have a daughter like Georgie, when Cicely would 
have been just to her taste. | 

Mrs. Armstrong—or Madame, as she preferred to be called—was 
French by birth and education; her husband a penniless, idle 
vaurien, with nothing but his good looks to recommend him, had 
spent every penny of his wife’s fortune, and then died, leaving his 
wife and daughter to the care of his young@r brother, George 
Armstrong, then, as now, with the magnificent income of £200 a 
year. Ten years had passed since his sister-in-law and daughter 
had entered his house, and Georgie Armstrong was now thirty-eight, 
with hair and beard already streaked with grey; but he never 
betrayed a sign of impatience at the burden laid upon him, and 
found comfort and consolation amongst his books and the manu- 
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script of poems which he hoped would bring him honour and wealth 
hereafter. Madame submitted calmly to the monotony of her 
existence, and gave herself up to dress and novel-reading ; but, in 
spite of these weaknesses, she was far from being a heartless, empty- 
headed woman. She devoted herself to Mr. Armstrong, and was 
more than a mother to him; and many a deed of kindness and 
charity was done by frivolous Adrienne Armstrong, née Basseur, 
with which the world would have never given her credit. 

“ Ah, my pretty one,” said Madame, holding Cicely’s hand and 
softly patting it. ‘“‘ What a charming toilette you have made! 
How the blue suits you! N’est ce pas, Georges mon ami, Cicely 
is beautiful this evening !” 

George Armstrong had nervously shaken hands with Cicely, 
and then retreated to the window, pretending to watch Dent and 
Treherne knock croquet-balls about, and inwardly raging at his 
shyness, which prevented him from seating himself beside her, and 
beginning one of those long conversations which were the happiness 
of his life. 

“He is not adroit to make the compliments,’ and Madame 
laughed merrily. ‘“ He should have said, Mademoiselle is always 
beautiful! Every dress suits her; but, alas, he is English—he is 
triste /”’ . 

“Mr. Armstrong and I are friends, and friends never compli- 
ment,” said Cicely, with a smile. She little guessed how her words 
cut her friend's heart. 

“Only a friend!’ he thought; ‘‘ nothing else for me, but 
patience, patience—I must trust to time.”’ 

He seated himself by her, and tried to silence the loud beating 
of his heart. 

“How do you like the book I lent you?’ he says, in a loud 
voice. The commonplace words are a strange contrast to the burn. 
ing thoughts within. 

“T liked what I read, but I have been out rowing so much 
lately, that I have read very little.’”’ 

George Armstrong’s little twinkling blue eyes are fixed on 
Cicely’s face, and he rubs his siraw-coloured hair off his broad 
forehead as he remarks— 

“T think you will like the ‘Earthly Paradise’;’ itis strange, 
that undercurrent of sadness which runs through all the joy, and 
yet only too true. I never read any more really melancholy lines 
than those in the ‘ Doom of King Acrisius,’ because they are quite 
true—”’ 

‘“¢ Love while ye may ; if twain grow into one, 


Tis but for a littlewhile ; the times goes by, 
No hatred ’twixt the pair of friends doth lie, 
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No troubles break their hearts—and yet, and yet— 
How could it be ? we strove not to forget ; 


We played old parts, we used old names—in vain, 
We go our ways, and twain once more are twain.” 


Mr. Armstrong and Cicely soon became absorbed in their 
favourite subject, but the latter soon awoke, and started violently 
as two gentlemen entered the room. Dent made a few’ polite 
remarks to her, and then seated himself by Georgie, with whom he 
began an animated conversation in a ‘low tone, the only words 
audible being, “Capital jump !—no end of a lark !—jolly good spin 
up the river !”’ 

Mr. Armstrong uttered the formula which polite society demands‘ 
and Mr. Lancelot Treherne and Miss Vane were made acquainted. 
Cicely did not dare to look up at her tall hero as he conveyed her 
into the dining-room, and only recovered her self-possession when 
she was seated opposite to Georgie and Dent, and her timid 
answers rendered only audible to Lancelot, by their neighbour’s 
continual flow of loud conversation. , 

** And so, Miss Vane, you have never been away from Marsh. 
lands in all your life ?—I should never have guessed it.”’ 

**T have been away a few weeks,” answers Cicely; ‘‘ but I 
should not care to go away for a long time—it is very pleasant 
here.”’ 

‘*But don’t you find it rather dull sometimes? You cannot 
have much dancing or gaiety here, and that is not a natural life for 
@ young lady.” 

‘* Never dancing, but I have boating and croquet, and I sing 
and read. I think girls do not expect so much amusement in their 
lives as 1nen do ; and so they really enjoy their little pleasures far 
more. Still,’ said Cicely, laughing, “I don’t pretend to be such a 
philosopher that I should not care to travel,,or enjoy a London 
season; but I shall never have those pleasures, so 1 don’t want to 
think of them.”’ 

“Ah, who knows? Miss Vane,I should not be surprised if 
you had a good many London seasons yet. The world is a very 
curious place, and many odd things happen.”’ 

Lancelot smiled down at the innocently perplexed face beside 
him. 

“What nonsense! you are laughing at m@. I hope you won't 
really find this place too dull, Mr. Treherne.”’ 

** Dull! oh no, not now. I thought a few days ago that it 
would be rather slow here; but J changed my mind yesterday 
afternoon, and I am certain Marshlands will be an earthly 
Paradise.”’ 
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Cicely understood this very broad compliment, and believed in 
its truth with all the strength of her innocent heart; she knew 
that Marshlands was a changed place for her since she had seen 
Lancelot’s face, and why should not he feel the same thing? It is 
so easy to persuade ourselves of the truth of what we wish. 

** You say you have never danced ; surely you can dance though ? 
Don’t think me a very rude fellow, but I must say, I never saw a 
young lady look more as if she could dance well than you do.” 

“Tthink you would laugh at Georgie and me if you saw us 
waltzing together. She makes a capital gentleman; but I don’t 
dance well.” 

*“*T have no doubt, Miss Georgie would make no end of a gentle- 
man; but I don’t think I should laugh if I saw a fairy dance.”’ 

A young lady in society accustomed to fade compliments would 
easily have made a little joke, and turned the silly flattery into 
ridicule ; but Cicely had not been into society, so she only blushed 
and was silent for a minute, and then said hurriedly— 

“Georgie says you sing, Mr. Treherne—what kind of voice 
have you ?”’ 

“A very small tenor, but I am fond of singing. I was so 
awfully glad to hear that you sing; you must sing something for 
me this evening— won’t you ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I will; but only if you will afterwards.” 

“Do you know that song of Shelley’s? I will sing you that if 
you like. It begins like this—”’ 


“I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night.” 


-Lancelot whispered these lines to Cicely as if they were a secret, 
and in the pause that followed their neighbour’s conversation 
became distinct above the crackling of toast and the tinkling of 
teaspoons. 

‘“‘°Tis such a jolly little teerier ! Smith says it rabbits and rats 
capitally. You must take the animal; it would be a pity if you 
lost such a chance,”’ says Dent, in a voice muffled by muffin. 

“Thanks, awfully !’’ says his beloved; ‘‘ but I dare not have 
another dog;—uncle would be sure to turn crusty ; ; besides, if I had 
two, I would rather have an animal that would swim after the 
boat.”’ 

“Tsaw a boat fastened near to the Grange—is it yours?’ 
says Lancelot to Cicely. 

‘* Yes, I often row in it; I am very fond of boating,” answered 
Cicely. 

‘Do you ever go out in the afternoon; it is the best time for 
Towing ¢”’ 

“Very often.”’ 
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‘¢ Ah, I always row then. I hope our boats will often meet.” 

‘‘That would be very pleasant! I hope they will,” answers 
Cicely, from the bottom of her heart, with perfect innocence. 

“There, it is a compact,’”’ bending his handsome head to look 
at her. 

A little later Cicely is seated at the piano, and fills the room 
with her fresh, young voice ; towards the end of her song her voice 
wavers, and she leaves the piano hurriedly, and seats herself by the 
open windows. Is it because she feels a pair of hazel eyes are 
looking at her furtively, as their owner stands near her and 
pretends to turn over the leaves of music. George Armstrong sat 
near to Madame, but he did not hear a word of her soliloquy on the 
present fashions; he was suffering intensely, as only a man can 
suffer who has passed his early youth without even a passing fancy, 
and now, in his ripe manhood, has given his love only to see it 
thrown aside. He sees Treherne’s face bent towards Cicely with 
a tender look in his eyes ; he notes the unusual flush on her cheeks, 
the expression on her face. 

“TI ought to have guessed I was too old for her to love me,” 
he thinks, already making his love a thing of the past. ‘It is 
only natural Treherne will love her, and she will be happy, and 
yet, I cannot bear it.”’ 

* * * * *K * * 

He hears Cicely sing a song he had often heard in the old happy 
days (which now seemed to be years ago), when he had hoped she 
would learn to love him; but now the refrain sounds in his ear like 
the dirge of his fading hopes— 


“ Oh, love, for a year, a week, a day, 
But alas for the love that loves away !” 


Madame stands on tiptoe before the mirror and arranges the 
artistic coiffure of lace and mauve ribbon which rests on her grey 
curls. 

‘* Georges !’’ she cries, in her little shrill voice, putting her 
head on one side like a canary. ‘‘ Tell me, then, this coiffure, does 
it suitme? Have I the air of an Anglaise, or am I a Frangaise 
perfectly well coiffée ?”’ 

George answers in his usual loud, cheerful voice, and then 
Madame seizes on him, and pours into his patient ear her last 
ideas on the manufacture of her head-dresses. 

Yes, we must play our proper parts on the stage of life,—be 
cheerful, interested, lively, as the moment may require ; it does 
not matter that the actor is faint with a deadly wound, let him only 
have a little patience until his réle is over, then he can groat 
aloud behind the scenes, as a recompense for his self-restraint. 
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Lancelot stood at the window and looked at the garden. 

‘“* Madame,”’ he said, ‘‘ would it not be pleasant to have a little 
croquet in the twilight; there is quite light enough, and it is not 
at all damp ?”’ 

“Go, my children; go and play; but I don’t like the rheumatism. 
I will stay indoors and watch you,’’ Madame answered. 

“Then come, Dent and Miss Armstrong, and have a game. 
Mr. Armstrong, of course you will come ?’’ 

‘No, thanks, Treherne; I will stay with my sister.” 

“Cicely will not want me—I shall only bore her,” thinks 
George Armstrong, as he seats himself by Madame. 

Lancelot had not asked Cicely to come, but merely glanced at 
her, as ifit were unnecessary to go through the form with her; and 
so out they all went in the grey twilight to the lawn, which lay in 
front of the windows, with the privet hedges on each side concealing 
the kitchen-garden, a strange mixture of flowers and vegetables. 

‘‘Treherne, chose your partner and let us begin,”’ said Dent. 

Lancelot turned to Cicely, and said smiling— 

‘Suppose we two watch Dent and Miss Armstrong play, and 
improve our minds by watching the scientific manner in which they 
treat the game ?” 

‘You do not care to play?” said Cicely, feeling a little dis- 
appointed. 

“The fact is, Miss Vane, I play badly, and that makes my 
‘angry passions rise,’ as Dr. Watts says; so I avoid the game on 
principle. Let us havea stroll instead, and explore the garden.’’ 

‘* All right ! Miss Georgie and I shall play capitally together, I 
know,’’ says Dent, seizing a mallet. 

‘¢Come on, old fellow !’’ answers Georgie, and throws up a ball 
in the air and catches it again with great skill. ‘‘Ten to one I 
beat you—now then !”’ 

Lancelot and his pretty companion turned the corner of the 


hedge and sauntered slowly up the grassy paths that ran between 


the beds. In that pleasant walk he told her a great deal about his 
house in Cornwall (unconsciously bragging somewhat of its magni- 
ficence), his rich father, so indulgent and yet so strict on some 
points, and his pretty cousin, Lady Susan, the great heiress. | 

“‘ What a splendid rose ! I must steal it,’’ said Cicely, gathering 
a half-blown Gloire de Dijon, as she passed a bush covered with 
fragrant blossoms. She held it in her hand, half hidden by the 
folds of her dress. 

“I know you will think it a strange question, but tell me, did 
you ever give a flower to Robert Dent or Mr. Armstrong?’’ said 
Lancelot. 

“No, never—why do you ask me?” 
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‘* Because I have an odd fancy that I should like to be the 
first man to whom you ever gave a flower. Very silly, is it not? 
But you will give me one—won’t you ?’’ 

A little white hand shyly put the rose in his, and a voice 
whispered, ‘‘ A very silly fancy! the rose is not worth having.”’ 

Lancelot held the little hand for a minute in his, while with 
the other he put the rose in his breast-pocket. 

“Oh, you will spoil the poor little flower! You shall wear it 
in you buttonhole,” said Cicely anxiously, in her childish voice. 

“ How can I wear your gift like any other common flower? 
No—no ; I will treasure it as long as I live!” he whispers to her; 
but as he speaks there comes across his memory another day, not 
many months ago, when he had uttered almost the same words to 
another girl. 

Cicely’s beautiful eyes shine like stars in the dusk; her lips are 
parted in a smile of innocent pleasures ; she looks up at him and 
sighs softly— 

**Oh, no, Mr. Treherne; you are talking nonsense; you are 
laughing at me.”’ 

“Laughing? no, my darling,’’ he says— 

In a minute she has flown from his side, and nearly reached the 
boundary-line of hedge ; but Lancelot Treherne has followed those 
flying feet, and holds the trembling hands in his ; the blushing face, 
wet with indignant tears, is turned away from him in silent anger. 

“Forgive me,’’ he says, “ I know I have behaved like a brute ; 
but say that you will forgive me.’’ 

Not a word from the closely-shut lips. 

** You will break my heart,’’ he whispers; ‘‘ only press my 
hand, and I will take it as a token that you will try to forgive me.” 

Cicely’s heart was divided between two emotions—anger and 
some feeling she could not define; but at last her hand gave a little 
fluttering pressure, and then she was gone. — 

‘‘By Jove, I am a lucky fellow!” thinks Lancelot Treherne 
that night, as he walks up and down the lawn and smokes his 
evening cigar; “I always find some little amusement prepared for 
me wherever I go, and the prettiest girls always like me. What 
an innocent little beauty she is! she made me more precipitate in 
my proceedings than I quite like; my deuced tender feelings 
are always running away with me.” - 

At the Grange, Cicely is tossing on her sleepless bed. 

‘‘T hate him—I detest him!’’ she says, aloud, to persuade 
herself against her own will. ‘‘ He has insulted me; he thinks I 
am nota lady—I will never speak to him again !”’ 
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Antecedents of Servia. 


ANTECEDENTS OF SERVIA. 


DESCENDED according to some from a colony which migrated from 
the country beyond the Carpathians between 634 and 638, the 
Servians or Serbs, are among the few Slavonian* races who retain 
the name of the family—that of Sirbia. According to other 
versions, after having long combated the Greeks of Byzantium, and 
having been themselves subjected by the Avari or Awars, the 
Slavonians of the Danube concluded an alliance with the Greek 
Emperors ; they expelled the Awars from Illyria, and founded new 
colonies under the name of Slavonia. 

The most remarkable and significant epoch in the history of the 
Slavonian nations belongs to the ninth century. The migrations 
had then ceased; immense tracts of country had been taken 
possession of, and those numerous tribes, of whose names the 
ancients were scarcely cognisant, had advanced some steps within 
the limits of historical and geographical recognition. Foreign rule, 
like that of the Awars, had been cast off, and the time come for 
the Slavonians to raise themselves into independence, and to 
attempt political institutions. It was, for example, by a union of 
Slavonic-Tshudish tribes, under Norman princes, that the Russian 
empire was originally formed. 

Leaving it to antiquaries to trace out the origin and migrations 
of these people, by combining languages and myths with fragmen- 
tary traditions, it suffices to point out, that from the earliest times 
we find them in the country which they occupy to the present day, 
and more than that, they had adopted the Christian religion—the 
Slavonian Apostles, Methodius, and Cyrillus were even distinguished 
from most of the early missionaries by their endeavours to elevate 
the standard of the national languages, by using them in the 
Church service—and they had their Grand Shupanes and their 
kings, centuries before the invasion of Europe by the Turks. 

Ever since powers have been established on earth endeavouring 


.* 





* Much discrepancy exists in writing Sclav or Slav, but whether the word is 
derived, as some argue, from Slava “glory,” or from Slovo “word,” the 
original etymology would alike be Slav. But it appears that as far back as 
the Byzantines, they corrupted the word into Sclaben or Sclav, so it is not 
surprising that different modes of spelling the word are in use in Hungary, 
Croatia, Servia, Bosnia, and DaJmatia. This was in the seventh century, and 
Christianity is supposed to have begun to spread among them at the same 
time, for the sixth synod at Constantinople (4.p, 680) enumerates the Sla- 
Vonians among the Christian nations. . 
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to realise, to represent, and to promote those general ideas which 
involve the destiny of the human race, it would seem that no nation 
is allowed to develope itself by the unrestrained exercise of its own 
innate strength and genius. The progress of all development 
depends materially on the relation into which a newly-emerging 
people enters with the nations already in a state of civilisation ; 
and in reviewing the history of the various Slavonian tribes, it is 
evident that their development was determined by the influence 
thus exercised upon them. It is so to the present day, when we 
have the three great families of Russian Slavs, Austro-Hungarian 
Slavs, and Turkish Slavs. Poland, which Napoleon the Great, 
declared to be a mere geographical expression, maintained its 
independence the longest of all. It is in the face of these great 
facts that Panslavism, or the unity of the Slavonian races, becomes 
a dream—that is to say, a thing that has as yet no basis or founda- 
tion in the existing realities of the world, or in the actual distribu. 
tion of political power. 

With respect to Servia, while the western Slavonians joined 
themselves to the Western Empire and to the Latin Church, the 
Eastern tribes associated with the Eastern Church ; but although 
settled on the soil of the Greek Empire, and acknowledging its 
general supremacy, the Servians, more or less secure in their 
mountain fastnesses, strained every nerve against the attempts made 
by the Emperors to increase their power over them. 

The Greeks made a first attempt to bring Servia under their 
immediate control in the eleventh century ; but they were expelled 
the country by Stephan Boistlaw, who further captured vessels 
from Byzantium laden with rich treasures. In 1043, Constantine 
Monomachus, sent a numerous army to re-establish the dominion 
of the Greeks, but it was encountered by the Servians in their 
mountains, as the ''yrolese and Swiss peasants have so often met 
their enemies, and the entire Greek army was annihilated in their 
almost impassible defiles. 

This defeat was decisive. It firmly established the princely 
power of the Grand Shupanes, whose existence depended on the 
preservation of the national independence. In the time of the 
Emperors, as in the time of the Sultans, and in the resistance 
which they had in after-times to oppose to the Greeks, it was an 
advantage to the Servians that they were settled on the borders of 
Western Christendom: as they derived from it, if not always open 
aid, at least a certain degree of support. The Grand Shupanes 
eagerly songht to ally themselves in marriage with the princely 
houses of Western Hurope ; the Servians rejoiced in being connected 
with Venice, they bailed the first crusade in 1189, under Frederic 
Barbarossa, with the enthusiasm of vassals of the German Empue, 
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and Pope Gregory VII. was the first who saluted a Grand Shupane 
as king. 

The Popes indulged, indeed, the hope that the Servians might 

ually be won over ; but the time was past for the profession of 
a new faith. The Latin Church presented not only differences in 
doctrines, but also another system of life and of government, which 
depended chiefly on the distinction between the Church and the 
State. This was opposed to the genius of the Servians. They 


looked upon the two as united in the wise sense of the very bond of | 


nationality ; they had the privilege of electing their archbishop 
from their own national priesthood. St. Sawa was their first arch. 
bishop; he took up his residence at Uschiza—the Servian Jerusalem 
or Mekka, and he raised his brother to the throne. 

The early kings of Servia extended their authority towards 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Byzantium, and at the expense of the 
Latins along th: coast; but their history is enveloped in obscurity. 
Suffice it, that the Servian Kraals or Krales—the kings of the 
mountain forests—remained unconquered and in proud isolation. 
They and the Slavonian-Germanic tribes repelled all further 
progress westward of the Mongols, who in the fourteenth century 
held dominion over Russia. 

In the schistn and conflicts that arose between the Greek and 
Latin empire, Servia extended its territory so that it formed the 
strongest power of the Illyrian triangle; and it appeared, for a time, 
probable that it would exert great influence on the® politics of 
Europe. Stephan Dushan gave a still greater impulse to national 
aggrandisment, but his reign was remarkable for an ominous event. 
The friend and ally of John Cantacuzenus, the two quarrelled, and 
the latter did not hesitate to call even infidels—the Osmanli Turks, 
just then rising into power in Asia Minor—+to his assistance, in the 
confident expectation that his adversaries would find no mercy from 
them. 

It was the natural tendency of the Servian nation to preserve 
itself independent in the conflict of the Eastern and Western 
divisions of Christendom—being politically opposed to the one, and 
ecclesiastically to the othereand it was at this juncture that it 
really achieved that independence. Dushan had assumed the title 
of Czar, churches and cloisters had arisen under the hands of native 


. or of Ragusan architects, castles and fortresses were erected on the 


almost inaccessible tops of mountains, in defiles and in the middle 
of lakes. Servia was in that state which constitutes one of the 
most important epochs in the existence of every nation—one of 
transition from patriarchal traditions handed down from the 
darkest origin and fettered by local prejudices, to a legal order of 
things, founded on spiritual knowledge and correspondiny with the 
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to realise, to represent, and to promote those general ideas which 
involve the destiny of the human race, it would seem that no nation 
is allowed to develope itself by the unrestrained exercise of its own 
innate strength and genius. The progress of all development 
depends materially on the relation into which a newly-emerging 
people enters with the nations already in a state of civilisation ; 
and in reviewing the history of the various Slavonian tribes, it is 
evident that their development was determined by the influence 
thus exercised upon them. It is so to the present day, when we 
have the three great families of Russian Slavs, Austro-Hungarian 
Slavs, and Turkish Slavs. Poland, which Napoleon the Great, 
declared to be a mere geographical expression, maintained its 
independence the longest of all. It is in the face of these great 
facts that Panslavism, or the unity of the Slavonian races, becomes 
a dream—that is to say, a thing that has as yet no basis or founda- 
tion in the existing realities of the world, or in the actual distribu- 
tion of political power. 

With respect to Servia, while the western Slavonians joined 
themselves to the Western Empire and to the Latin Church, the 
Eastern tribes associated with the Eastern Church ; but although 
settled on the soil of the Greek Empire, and acknowledging its 
general supremacy, the Servians, more or less secure in their 
mountain fastnesses, strained every nerve against the attempts made 
by the Emperors to increase their power over them. 

The Greeks made a first attempt to bring Servia under their 
immediate control in the eleventh century ; but they were expelled 
the country by Stephan Boistlaw, who further captured vessels 
from Byzantium laden with rich treasures. In 1043, Constantine 
Monomachus, sent a numerous army to re-establish the dominion 
of the Greeks, but it was encountered by the Servians in their 
mountains, as the ‘'yrolese and Swiss peasants have so often met 
their enemies, and the entire Greek army was annihilated in their 
almost impassible defiles. 

This defeat was decisive. It firmly established the princely 
power of the Grand Shupanes, whose existence depended on the 
preservation of the national independence. In the time of the 
Emperors, as in the time of the Sultans, and in the resistance 
which they had in after-times to oppose to the Greeks, it was an 
advantage to the Servians that they were settled on the borders of 
Western Christendom: as they derived from it, if not always open 
aid, at least a certain degree of support. The Grand Shupanes 
eacerly sought to ally themselves in marriage with the princely 
houses of Western Hurope; the Servians rejoiced in being connected 
with Venice, they bailed the first crusade in 1189, under Frederic 
Barbarossa, with the enthusiasm of vassals of the German Empire, 
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and Pope Gregory VII. was the first who saluted a Grand Shupane 
as king. 

The Popes indulged, indeed, the hope that the Servians might 
gradually be won over; but the time was past for the profession of 
a new faith. The Latin Church presented not only differences in 
doctrines, but also another system of life and of government, which 
depended. chiefly on the distinction between the Church and the 
State. This was opposed to the genius of the Servians. They 
looked upon the two as united in the wise sense of the very bond of 
nationality ; they had the privilege of electing their archbishop 
from their own national priesthood. St. Sawa was their first arch. 
bishop; he took up‘his residence'at Uschiza— the Servian Jerusalem 
or Mekka, and he raised his brother to the throne. 

The early kings of Servia extended their authority towards 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Byzantium, and at the expense of the 
Latins along th: coast; but their history is enveloped in obscurity. 
Suffice it, that the Servian Kraals or Krales—the kings of the 
mountain forests—remained unconquered and in proud isolation. 
They and the Slavonian-Germanic tribes repelled all further 
progress westward of the Mongols, who in the fourteenth century 
held dominion over Russia. 

In the schism and conflicts that arose between the Greek and 
Latin empire, Servia extended its territory so that it formed the 
strongest power of the Illyrian triangle; and it appeared, for a time, 
probable that it would exert great influence on the’ politics of 
Europe. Stephan Dushan gave a still greater impulse to national 
agorandisment, but his reign was remarkable for an ominous event. 
The friend and ally of John Cantacuzenus, the two quarrelled, and 
the latter did not hesitate to call even infidels—the Osmanli Turks, 
just then rising into power in Asia Minor—to his assistance, in the 
confident expectation that his adversaries would find no mercy from 
them. 

It was the natural tendency of the Servian nation to preserve 
itself independent in the conflict of the Eastern and Western 
divisions of Christendom—being politically opposed to the one, and 
ecclesiastically to the other—and it was at this juncture that it 
really achieved that independence. Dushan had assumed the title 
of Czar, churches and cloisters had arisen under the hands of native 
or of Ragusan architects, castles and fortresses were erected on the 
almost inaccessible tops of mountains, in defiles and in the middle 
of lakes. Servia was in that state which constitutes one of the 
most important epochs in the existence of every nation—one of 
transition from patriarchal traditions handed down from the 
darkest origin and fettered by local prejudices, to a legal order of 

things, founded on spiritual knowledge and correspondiny with the 
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general development of the race,—when all its prospects of realising 
a station amongst the European nations were obscured by a new 
and alien power—that of the Osmanlis—introduced as we have 
seen by Cantacuzenus himself, and who had gradually penetrated 
into the interior of Thrace. 

It became imperative on the Servians to resist the Osmanlis to 
the utmost ; they must either repel the enemy or expect their own 
destruction. But unfortunately Stephan Dushan died before he 
had completed the empire of which he had laid the foundation ; and 
whilst the Osmanlis exhibited the strictest unity and a more 
compactly-knit fellowship, being all servants of one master, in 
Servia, on the contrary, the Woiwodes divided the political power 
among themselves ; hence it did not remain doubtful which of the 
two parties would prove victorious in the contest. As in recent 
times the Turkish annals contain accounts of battles not mentioned 
in those of western countries, whilst the Servian chronicles speak 
of others that are not recorded by the Turks, on both sides 
victories are spoken of as defeats, and defeats as victories. 

Bnt however imperfect our knowledge of the various occurrences 
of this war, it remains not the less certain that the Servians soon 
lost the Rumelian districts acquired by their predecessors, and that 
the chief vassals submitted one after another to the Turks. Once 
(in 1389) on the mountain heights, crowned by the chief seat of the 
Servian empire—on the field of Kossowa—the Servians, the 
Bosnians, and the Albanians stood united against the Osmanlis. 
But the Turks were stronger than all these nations combined. 
The particulars of the battle are obscured by national pride and 
the vagueness of song and of tradition; but the result is certain: 
from that day the Servians became subjects to the Osmanlis. The 
Sultan of the Osmanlis and the Servian Kraal were both slain in 
this terrible conflict ; but their successors, Bajazet or Bayazid, and 
Stephan Lasarewitsch, entered into an agreement which formally 
established the inferior position of the Servians. Lasarewitsch 
even gave the Sultan his sister to wife, and undertook to render 
him military service in all his campaigns. 

But such an unnatural alliance could not last long. Difference 
of religion soon gave rise to heartburning and hostility on the 
part of the Servians ; whilst the Osmanlis on their side declared 
that they could not permit Christian princes to retain possession of 
strong forts and rich mines, lest they should use them to impede 
the progress of the true faith. About the year 1488, we find a 
mosque erected at Kruschewatz, and Turkish garrisons placed in 
the fortresses of Golubaz and Smederewo or Semendria, on the 
Danube; as also in Nowo-brdo, the most ancient of the Servian 
towns, in the immediate vicinity of the richest mines. 
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Under these circumstances, an alliance was brought about by 
the then Servian prince—George Brankowitsch—with the Slavo- 
nians of Poland, Lithuania, and Hungary, as also with the 
Bosnians. A powerful land force was organised, and so successful 
was this alliance that the renowned John Hunyad celebrated the 
Christmas of 1443 on the conquered snow plains of the Haemus, 
and the peace of Szegedin actually restored the whole of Servia. 

Had the western potentates supported the inferior powers that 


. still held their ground in this quarter, as also in the city of 


Constantinople, and had they at the same time occupied the atten- 
tion of the Sultan, and endangered his forces by sea, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the Turks would never have subjugated a 
considerable portion of Europe, whilst the countries embraced in 
that occupation might have patiently awaited the opportunity for 
a general restoration. 

But it was. destined to be otherwise. As in the present day 
we see the Latin Church preferring the rule of the Osmanli to 
that of the Greek ; so in the times we are now speaking of, the 
Slavonians preferred that of the Osmanlis to the sway of the 
Pope. The Servians invited the infidels into their fortresses 
that they might not not see their strongholds given over to a 
cardinal of the Romish Church. The chief nobles of the country, 
whom the Turks began to annihilate, under the Moslem plea that 
there was no necessity for keeping faith with an infidel, soon 
perceived that their only safety lay in embracing Islamism, and the 
conversion went on even more rapidly in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
than in Servia. The country soon became divided among Spahis, 
whom the inhabitants were bound, to serve, both in their persons 
and in their property. A. traveller of the sixteenth century, 
describes the people as poor captives, none of whom dared te lift up 
his head. A gleam of sunshine came with the successes of the 
Emperor Leopold, who extended his protection to the unfortunate 
Servians. But after a lapse of twenty years, owing more to the com. 
plication of European politics than to any increase of Turkish 
power, the liberated districts had to be given back again to the Turks. 


The Patriarch migrated into Hungary with 37,000 families, and 


the Turks appointed a successor at Ipek. Daniel, the Metropolitan 
of Montenegro, was made prisoner, and the Montenegrines retorted 
by a wholesale slaughter of the Turks. 

On the advance of the Austrians in 1737, the Servians and 
Albanians once more rose in great numbers, their force amounting, 
itis said, to 20,000; but they were met by the Turks near the 
Kolubara, and their entire host slaughtered. The patriarch of 
Ipek was compelled to flee for safety to Montenegro. These events 

determined the Porte not to suffer the election of another Servian 
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Patriarch; Greek Bishops were placed over the Servian Church, and 
the people now found themselves wholly subject to the Turkish 
Government at Constantinople. 

The Servians, however, hever parted with the memory of their 
former independence. In 1788, Austria, which had taken the 
Servian Patriarchate under its protection, united with Russia for an 
attack on the Turks, as the Emperor Joseph said, ‘‘ to revenge 
mankind on those barbarians.’’ The Greeks manned a fleet, and 
there were movements in Albania and Macedonia ; but the Servians 
lent the greatest amount of aid. They assisted in the reduction of 
Belgrade in 1789, and they seized upon Karanowaz and Kruschewaz. 
But upon this occasion, as upon all others, the interests of the 
Christian populations of Turkey had to give way to considerations 
of balance of power. Prussia was willing that Austria should 
extend her power on the Danube in return for concessions on the 
Polish frontier; but France threatened the whole constitution of 
the European powers. England and Holland interfered in favour of 
the status quo; and by the treaty of Sistowa, 1791, it was deemed 
sufficient to secure an amnesty, and Servia with all its fortresses 
was given back to the Sultan. 

In the meantime Sultan Selim was, with the aid of French and 
English officers, working hard at the reformation of the whole 
system of Turkish military warfare. These reforms were strenously 
resisted by the Janissaries and Spahis. The Turkish empire was 
founded on conquest and forcible occupation, and it depended upon 
the superiority of the army under its pashas, upon the power held 
hereditarily, and exactions exercised in the towns and fortresses by 
the Spahis and Janissaries, often at variance with the Pasbas, and, 
above all, upon the jealousy of European powers. 

Of all the Janissaries of the Empire, none had been more tur- 
bulent or arrogant, or were more opposed to the Sultan, than those 
at Belgrade, and Selim determined to rid himself of such an in- 
subordinate soldiery. Their commanders assumed the title of 
Dahis, after the example of the so-called Deys of Barbary. Their 
chief Dahi was one Deli Achmet, “or mad Achmet,” a common 
designation for a man of reckless bravery ; and be was invited 
to mect the new pasha—Abu Bekir—at Nissa or Nish, where he 
was, according to oriental practice, disposed of by treachery. 
The possessions of the Janissaries were next forfeited, but to 
the Spahis were left their tithes and their Glawnitza. 

Osman Passwan Oglu—a Turkuman from Asia Minor, and 
where he is still well remembered, and not an Osmanli—revolted in 
Widdin at the head of the Janissaries ; so had also a large body of 
soldiers tallied Krdschalis, men who had been dismissed by the 
Porte, and who lived by serving pashas or peoples in revolt, or, when 
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this failed them, they plundered and levied contributions on their 
own account. They professed no religion in particular, and rode 
along on stately horses, with trappings of gold and silver and bear- 
ing costly arms. In their train were female slaves, Gjuwendi, in 
male attire, who not only served to amuse them in singing and 
dancing, but also followed them to battle, for the purpose of hold- 
ing their horses when they fought on foot. 

Passwan Oglu attached this motley band of irregulars to him 
by saying ‘The booty be yours, and mine the glory.” It was in 
vain that the Porte sent troops against him ; he not only held his 
own, but he extended his conquests, and soon directed his forces 
against Servia, which at that time was increasing in prosperity by 
its peculiar and most permanent source of wealth—the breeding of 
swine, realising even at that epoch £130,000 annually, by its com. 
merce with Austria alone. 

Hadji Mustafa, the then Pasha, called the Servians to arms to 
resist the new enemy. ‘They, with the help of their Kneses and 
Heyducs,—men who had fled to the forests to avoid the oppression 
of the Turks, exercising the profession of banditti and robbers, and 
still in existence throughout the Balkan,—successfully opposed the 
progress of the Turkuman rebel. Yet strange to say, the pride of 
the Mussulmans revolted at the idea that old Moslems of the true 
faith should be driven by the Christians from their conquests ; the 
Mufti declared that it was against the laws to permit Rayahs to 
chastise Moslems, and not only was Passwan admitted as a Pasha 
with three tails, but the Janissaries were actually sent back to 
Belgrade to curb the spirit of the Servians. 

No sooner arrived there than they resumed thcir evil ways : 
they seized upon Schabaz, after murdering a Servian chief, and 
then upon Belgrade, killing the pasha ; and they then divided the 
country among themselves, appointing four Dahis to rule separate 
districts. To the Porte they wrote laconically, ‘‘ Hadji Mustafa 
had been a false Osmanli, who had sided with the Rayahs, and had 
now received his reward.’’ Not content with appointing Kaba. 
Dahis to rule the towns, and Su-Bashis to rule the villages, they 
claimed the actual proprietorship of the land, exercised the power 
of life and death, imposed the heaviest taxes, and reduced the 
Servians to a position little better than that of slavery. The Su- 


 Bashis especially indulged in petty acts of tyranny, taking from 


the peasants their festive garments, turning them into menials, and 
appropriating to themselves the more beautiful women. 

The Servians in their distress appealed to the Sultan. They 
were, they said, not only robbed and plundered, but they were 
attacked in their religion, their morality and their honour: no 
husband was secure in the possession of his wife, no father of his 
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- daughter, no brother of his sister. The church, the cloisters, the 
people, all were outraged. The Sultan threatened “as the faithful 
could not fight against the faithful,’ to turn the Rayahs upon 
their oppressors. The Dahis met this threat by precautionary 
measures of unexampled atrocity. Not only the chiefs (Kneses and 
Kmetes), but every person of any consideration, whether it had 
been acquired by military prowess, morality, or wealth, was put to 
death. Horror prevailed throughout the country, and the belief 
was universal that it was intended to extirpate the entire popula. 
tion. 

There are degrees even in the misery of a people. A certain 
amount of national spirit has never been wanting with the Servians, 
They felt that they had now arrived at a crisis which was to decide 
whether they were to remain a nation or to be annihilated ; and the 
consciousness of this aroused them to exertion. 

The country, as it descends towards the Danube and the Save, 
forms three divisions. Of these the central division is the most 
important—especially the forest region, called Schumadia. This 
division is separated from the others, on the one side, by the broad 
and frequently inundated valley of the Morava or Morawa, and on 
the other by the Kolubara, at its commencement a torrent, and 
further on flowing through extensive tracts of morass. In each of 
these districts a movement to commence a war, which was to 
extinguish an authority that was exercised in a manner so tyran- 
nical. was originated by different leaders. 

The leader in the forest region was George Petrowitsch, called 
by the Turks Kara or ‘‘ black’’ George. He was a wealthy 
owner of swine, but had also been a Heyduc in his time, and he 
was considered as one of the most enterprising men in the country, 
as he was also one of the richest. Jacob Nenadowitsch—of whom 
Servian song records that his brother Alexa had, in’ his dying 
moments, charged him to revenge his death—led the insurgents on 
the further side of the Kolubara ; whilst those on the other side of 
the Morava, were headed by Milenko, a man inclined to peace, but 
not so much so as to be blind to the danger in which he stood on 
account of his wealth and authority. 

In all the three districts, the Turks were almost simultaneously 
driven from the villages. Nor did the insurgents long refrain from 
attacking the Palanks or Palankas—small towns, so called from the 
palisading round them. They first took Rudnik, and burned it, 
then other towns in succession, the Turkish population hastening 
to take refuge in the fortresses. 

Thus commenced the insurrection of the Servians of which Kara 
George was soon appointed the chief, or Commendant Serbie, as was 
engraved on his seal. The Dahis held the fortresses and the large 
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towns, and they were reinforced by Krdschalics and Bosnians ; but 
encouraged by a first success against the latter, near Schabaz, the 
‘Servians no longer hesitated to assail their enemies in the fortresses. 
Although the Servians—as was, and still is the case in all the 
Christian provinces—were much divided anongst themselves, in this 
case discussions arising chiefly between the levies and the irregular 
and insubordinate Heyducs—still this war was distinguished 
by acts of heroism which would have reflected credit on any race 
of men. Two hundred heyducs, for example, having refused to 
defend a monastery, still awaited the enemy who were five times as 
numerous as themselves upon a neighbouring height, and they 
fought from morning till night, until the enemy, receiving fresh 
reinforcements, every one of the brave men were killed. 

Schabaz was the first fortress that fell to the Servians, thanks 
to a solitary piece of ordnance which Jacob Nenadowitsch had 
purchased, and the terms made to the conquered showed great 
clemency on the’part of conquerors. All the violent partisans of 
the Dahis, in their despotism, were to leave the country ; the others 
were allowed to remain. Proscharewaz fell next before the united 
forces of Jacob and Kara George. ‘The Servians then concentrated 
all their forces before Semendria. Here those complications, which 
have ever been inseparable from border warfare in ‘Turkey, and 
which never can be reckoned upon by any amount of foresight, took 
place. The chief of the Heyducs withdrew his aid, being displeased 
with the distribution of the booty of Poscharewaz; but on the other 
hand, the Turk Pasha of Bosnia, who was an opponent of the Dahis, 
came to their assistance, and the Turks were received into the old 
fortress on the Danube without any resistance. The Dahis had 
retreated to the Castle of New Orsova (Orschowa of the Servians) ; 
but Milenko followed them, and soon brought the heads of four of 
these formidable leaders into the camp. Hereupon the Pasha of 
Bosnia declared that everything now was done that could be desired, 
and he directed the Servians to return home to their herds, and 
flocks, and tillage. 

But the Servians had arms in their hands, and they were not 
prepared to lay them down ; whilst the Kaba-Dahis and Su- 
Bashis still held the fortresses, as well as the towns and villages. 
‘They regarded their countrymen as their real chiefs, and not the 
Pashas and the Spahis, merely because they were opposed to the 
Dahis. Unfortunately there was discord among the Servians, and 
Kjurtschia, a renowned chief of the Heyducs, was the first victim 
of this bad feeling. The Turkish administrators of the Sultan 
held out promises of utterly superseding the whole administrative 
system of the Dahis; but, after all, the Janissaries were Moslems and 
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they only tampered with them, and@did little or nothing to relieve 
the Servians from exaction, oppression, and persecution. 

Under these circumstances, the people and their leaders took a 
step in a direction from which they have never since been able to 
recede. They resolved upon soliciting theintervention ofa Christian 
power in their favour. At first they looked to Austria, in whose 
country so many of their kindred tribes dwelt. But Austria had 
never retained the possessions she acquired, but had always given 
back both land and people to the Turks. Austria was at this 
moment also engaged in conflict with the French empire. On the 
other hand Russia had long stood in the same relation to Moldavia 
and Wallachia as that which Servia sought for itself. Russia had 
frequently stipulated for freedom of religion and moderate taxation 
for those two principalities. Russia, also enjoyed a high reputation 
amongst all the followers of the Greek Church, and the Servians 
decided upon addressing themselves to this power. The Russian 
Government, thus appealed to, called upon the Servians first to 
prefer their requests at Constantinople, and promised to promote 
their fulfilment there. 

A meeting was held at Ostruschniza, in April 1805, at which it 
was decided that all the fortresses should be garrisoned by Servian 
troops, in order to control the supporters of the Dahis, as also a 
compensation for previous exactions and expenses incurred. 
Pending the negotiations, Kara George attacked the Su-Bashis at 
Karanowaz; but this place having received reinforcements from 
Novibazar, he was repulsed. Jacob advanced against Uschiza 
with greater success. In this campaign we first meet with the 
name of Milan Obrenowitsch, as that of a chief of Rudnik who 
joined Jacob. The latter had now a force of 3000 men and two 
guns. ‘They did not attempt to storm the mountain castle, called 
Sokol or ‘‘ the Falcon,’ which stands so high and proudly on a 
rock, and gives its name to the whole district ; nor was their march 
stayed by an appeal made by some old Turks, who had taken no 
share in the horrors which had been perpetrated, but who when 
asked, as a guarantee of good faith, to give up the evil-doers, replied 
with the usual stereotyped Moslem prevarication, “their law 
did not permit them to deliver their brethren in faith over to a 
people of another creed.’’ 

Upon this Jacob immediately attacked all indiscriminately, and 
the town surrendered, after being set fire to, on the 20th of July, 
1805. The south was by this victory brought into the same 
condition as prevailed in the other part of the country. The 
fortresses had everywhere surrendered, though they were not yet 
taken possession of, and the power of the Dahis was virtually 
annihilated. 
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But the great problem, which cannot even yet be said to be 
finally solved, remained. The Dahis were excluded the country, 
but the Turks who had been opposed to their system of tyranny 
had not been so; and whilst the Servians claimed the garrisoping 
of the fortresses, the ‘Turks claimed the government of the country. 
How would the two parties conduct themselves towards each 
other ? 

The Sultan had organised his Nizamidschedid, and had issued a 
decree that the select of the Janissaries should serve in the new 
corps. This was the time, then, when the spirit of reform was 
abroad, for the Sultan to have strengthened his hands by concessions 
to the Servians. But unfortunately, unlike any other Prince, all 
of whose subjects belong to bim equally, he was the head of the 
Mussulmans before all others. The Turkish Empire has as yet 
been based, not on an union and amalgamation of different elements, 
but on the opposing forces of two distinct populations ; one destined 
to command, the other to obey. Not only were the demands of 
the Servians rejected, but their deputies were placed under arrest, 
and Hafiz, pasha of Nissa, received orders to disarm the Rayahs. 

The Servians. on their side, prepared themselves to repel the 


pasha’s attack by force. They took up a position between Kupria 
—the bridge on the Morava—and Parakyn. Hafiz Pasha advanced 
to the attack, but he was defeated ; and he was ultimately forced, 
by Kara George, to withdraw with his troops to Nissa, where he 
soon afterwards died, it is said, from the mortification he experienced 
at the frustration of his mission. 

This success did not, however, relieve the Servians from the 
oppression they were subjected to by the Turks who held the 
fortresses. A Woiwode visiting the town of Semendria handsomely 
attired and armed, was sufficient to excite the fanaticism of the 
Moslems, who set upon him and slew him. ‘The Servians rushed 
forth to the revenge. They bombarded the town, took it, and now 
formally garrisoned it. This incensed the Turks in the other 
fortresses ; and at Shabaz, Uschiza, and other places, they killed 
many Servians who lived outside the walls. The Sultan abetted 
these proceedings, and raised two divisions, one of Bosnians and 
Herzegovinians, under Bekir Pasha; another of Albanians and 
Rumeliotes under Ibrahim Pasha, to subject the Servians. 

The weak points of Servia, as shown in the recent conflicts, are 
to the south-east, where are the districts of Negotin, and those but 
feebly defended of Kruschewatz and Zaitschar; but this open country 
towards Bulgaria is defended in the rear by a lofty wooded chain of 
mountains. ‘his is not the case with the pass or opening by which 
is carried the highway from Nissa to Jagodin. Hence it is that in 
all invasions of the country the Turks have advanced by the lowest 
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of all the passes which presents itself in the limitrophal mountains 
of Serviaand the Turkish provinces. The Servians accordingly 
garrisoned Parakyn, Deligrad, and Kruschewaz, just as in our 
times, only upon the present occasion they occupied strongholds in 
advance of these positions, at Alexinatz, Gorgushewatz, Zaitchar, 
and elsewhere. 

The Bosnians attacked the Servians at the same time by the 
line of the Drina, where they met with a gallant resistance ; but 
the war was everywhere accompanied by the most atrocious scenes 
of murder, rapine, and plunder. These so exasperated the people, 
that the Servian chief was in danger of being murdered, and they 
had to conceal themselves in the forests. Ibrahim was also 
approaching from Nissa at the head of 40,000 men. It was in this 
hour of danger that Kara George earned his fame and rank as 
commander in chief. He held the great Bosnian army in check 
with about 1500 men, whilst he repulsed Hadji Beg at Paska, 
and, rushing over the mountains, went to the aid of Schabaz. The 
Servians and Bosnians met in a definite encounter in August 1806: 
after two days’ desultory but bloody encounters, the Turks 
were defeated and driven over the Drina, with the loss of their 
bravest leaders, whilst the flower of the Bosnian youth had fallen 
around their standards. After this signal victory Kara George 
proceeded to the mountain pass, before described, and where Peter 
Dobrinjaz had held Ibrahim Pasha and his large army in check 
for six weeks before the stronghold of Deligrad. Turkey itself, 
being at that moment disturbed by internal dissenssions, Ibrahim 
Pasha was glad to hold out the hand for peace. Turkey was also 
all the more ready to make concessions, as a war was impending 
with Russia, and it was most desirable to make a friend rather 
than an enemy of Servia. The Servians were accordingly granted 
undisputed possession of the country, a government of their own, 
and they were even to be allowed to garrison the fortresses. A 
Muhasil, or Pasha, was, however, to reside at Belgrade, with 150 
Turks, as a mark of sovereignty ; and the Servians were to pay an 
annual tribute of 1800 purses, or £160,000 sterling. The vic. 
torious progress of the ally of the Porte—Napoleon—against Prussia, 
however, lessened the fear of the Russians, so that the Turks ulti- 
mately rejected the treaty when its ratification was to have taken 
place. ‘ 

The Servians, notwithstanding, determined not to be balked of 
their prey; they attacked the fortresses taking the most important— 
Belgrade, the first, and massacering the Turkish defenders. 
Schabaz next yielded, after experiencing similar horrors. Kara 
George then attacked Uschiza, after Belgrade, the most populous 
town of Servia. It was here that Milosch Obrenowitsch first 
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distinguished himself, receiving, however, a dangerous wound in 
the breast. The Servians fought for whole days during the 
remainder of the summer—sometimes in the open field, sometimes 
at the intrenchments which the Turks had thrown up, without any 
decisive result. 

But towards autumn the Turks went back over the Drina. 
The remainder were driven out of the district of Belgrade, and the 
Rayhas, free and armed, were in possession of the country and of the 
fortresses. Thus it was that what is justly designated, in Servian 
song and chronicles, as the “‘ War of Liberation of 1806 and 1807,” 
came to conclusion, and the state of subjection, in which the Ser. 
vians had been held for centuries, was for a time effectually 


destroyed. 


(Zo be Continued). 







































The Leaguer of Lathom. 


THE LEAGUER OF LATHOM.* 


“Twas when they raised, ’mid sap and siege, 
The banners of their rightful liege, 
At their she-captain’s call ; 
Who, miracle of womankind ! 
Lent mettle to the meanest hind 


That mann’d her castle wall. 


THEsr simple yet eloquent lines, quoted by Mr. William 
Harrison Ainsworth, give the key-note to his new story. That 
‘* miracle of womankind,’’—Charlotte de la Trémoille, Countess 
of Derby, is the heroine ; but although her name is more popular 
than that of her husband, from her gallant defence of Lathom 
House, the Earl of Derby is the real hero, and his feats’ at 
Manchester, Lancaster, and Preston, and, above all, his entire 
devotion to an ungrateful monarch, ending in a tragic fate, more 
then entitle him to the distinction which is conferred upon him by 
the author. 

Manchester, at the time of the succession of Lord Strange to 
the Earldom of Derby, was held by the Parliamentarians, and it 
had been put in an efficient state of defence by a skilful German 
engineer—one Colonel Rosworm, who had served under Wallenstein 
during the Thrity Years’ War. As Lord Strange,” the earl had 
assembled a force of over sixty thousand efficient men on the moors 
of Lancashire, in the cause of King Charles ; but that monarch 
misled by perfidious counsellors to believe that the Stanleys had 
pretensions to the crown, forbade the lord to take the command of 
the force, and these potent auxiliaries were thus lost to the King. 
When that monarch, alarmed at the rapid progress the rebellion 
was making in Lancashire, was reduced once more to claim the aid 
of Lord Strange—now Earl of Derby—that aid was willingly 
tendered ; but it was no longer possible to raise the same amount 
of men—many had even gone over to the rebels. The King’s 
desire was that Lord Derby should, with the aid of the local 
nobility and gentry, send such forces as they could assemble, crush 
the rebellion throughout the country, and to do this begin with 
Manchester. 

No time was accordingly lost in laying siege to the city ; and as 
Salford had remained faithful to the King, the opposing forces 


———, 


* “The Leaguer of Lathom, a Tale of the Civil War in Lancashire.” 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. 3vols, Tinsley Brothers. 
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» soon found themselves in very close proximity. A view of old 


Manchester, at this epoch, with its preparations for defence, taken 
from the tower of the Collegiate Church, is one of those master- 
pieces of description in which the author excels, and one which, 
from his intimacy with localities and past history, no other writer 
could equal. Before entering upon the siege, an attempt was 
made to win over the German engineer to the royal cause, and 
a gallant young cavalier—Frank Standish—was employed upon 
the delicate mission. But, although a soldier of fortune, Colonel 
Rosworm was firm in his allegiance, and he indignantly repelled the 
overtures made to him. Not so his daughter Gertrude, a fair 
German girl with profuse flaxen locks, summer-blue eyes, a 
delicately-fair complexion, and graceful figure ; her instincts were 
in favour of the monarchy, and these received a new impulse in the 
acquaintance thus brought about with the handsome young Cavalier, 
with his long brown locks falling upon his shoulders, a great 
contrast to the closely-cropped, sour-looking Puritans, with whom 
she was daily brought in contact. The intimacy thus brought 
about was ripened by Captain Standish being wounded at an assault 
on the barrier in Deansgate, and removed to Colonel Rosworm’s 
house, where he was tended by the lovely Gertrude. 

This youthful maiden was not only fair, she was a person— 
like others whose characters were developed by the peculiar circum. 
stances of the times—who had actually martial instincts; and so far 
did these carry her, that she assumed male attire in order to 
accompany a nocturnal sortie, resolved upon by the rebels, to burn 
down Alport Lodge, at that time the head-quarters of the Royalists. 
Gertrude, made prisoner by Frank Standish in this untoward 
affair, was induced by the Earl of Derby to plead with her 
father that he would aid in the defence of Lathom House. She 
did so with earnestness, but to no avail; and so far were the young 
maiden’s sympathies with the cause won over, that she consented to 
separate herself from her father, and attend upon the Countess at 
Lathom House. ‘This episode in a most eventful history has a 
melancholy ending—like the story itself. The Cavaliers appear in 
some instances to have been more firm in their allegiance to 
royalty than they were to their loves; and Frank Standish becomes 
desperately enamoured of a Spanish maiden, with magnificent 
black eyes, who had been stranded, with her father, in a large 
Spanish man-of-war, bringing arms and ammunition for the King’s 
party, in the estuary of the Wyre. Poor Gertrude is no longer 
thought of, until, after many acts of devotion and courage, she is 
shot by a puritanical fanatic, known as Asaph the Avenger, and 
on her death-bed pardons her faithless lover. 

It is not for us to anticipate the striking incidents and strange 
RR 
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events which attended upon the’ great civil war in Lancashire. 
The Earl of Derby, baffled at Mancnester, the siege of which city 
was raised by command of the King, obtained possession of another 
of the strongholds of Puritanism—Preston—after storming Lan- 
caster; and the royal cause was, with a few drawbacks, prospering 
in the county, when once more the weak monarch was induced by 
the Earl’s enemies to take from him his command, and to summon 
his friends and followers to Oxford. The bearer of this unwelcome 
order was no less a person than the redoutable Lord Goring—there 
was no eluding it—although the earl pleaded earnestly to be 
allowed to make one more assault on the stubborn Parliamentarians 
of Manchester; and nothing was left for the noble leader of the 
Lancashire Royalists than to retire to Castle Rushen in the Isle of 
Man—leaving to his brave wife the defence of Lathom House. 

The true interest of the work lies with this well-known and 
most remarkable siege. Never, however, has it been before so 
fully related in all its striking incidents, as they occurred day by 
day,—acts of heroism ‘which fully deserved being rescued from 
oblivion by such an elaborate and careful record. We have read 
some strangely-coloured stories of devices used to annoy and terrify 
the besiegers, when a scarcity of powder diminished the means of 
defence, and no longer allowed of the frequent and daring sallies 
which constituted so remarkable a feature in the defence of Lathom 
House ; but our careful and experienced author reduces them to 
the flinging of balls of clay, furnished with a lighted match, such 
as were used at that epoch by the musketeers ; and the besiegers, 
thinking that an assailing party was at hand, fired in the direction 
of the lights, to the great delight and amusement of the spectators 
on the ramparts. 

The gallant Prince Rupert came at last to the relief of the 
besieged mansion—the Parliamentarians were defeated at Stockport 
Bridge—Bolton was taken by assault—Lathom House was set free ; 
a banquet was given in the great hall, and a marriage took place in 
the chapel. The faithless Standish did not, however, live long to 
enjoy the company of his Spanish beauty ; he fell shortly afterwards 
at the siege of Liverpool, and finally the King having been beheaded, 
the youthful Charles had once more been aided by the brave and 
loyal Earl of Derby to recover his father’s throne, when a sad 
conclusion is brought about to this most eventful history, by a 
picture of which it is justly said: ‘it will retain its melancholy 
attraction as long as any reverence shall remain for what is noble 
and heroic or any pity for tenderness and constancy in the saddest 
reverses of fortune—in fact, as long as there are hearts that can feel 
and eyes that can weep.”’ 
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THE RISE OF MAXIMIN, 


EMPEROR OF THE OCCIDENT, 
Compiled by Lucius, Keeper of the Imperial Archives at Iscapolis. 
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CHAPTER II.—Continued. 


Max now sent his agents, one or two together, about among 
| the mountaineers, the hardy, independent dwellers near and 
) upon the Blue Mountains, who entered their small circular 

camps, carrying the “ Rah’’ in hand, and read from it, and 
addressed them. ‘These men had never been subjected either 
by Sandover, Brucester, or any of the petty kingdoms which 
lined its coast. They had no king, but a number of chiefs, who, 
however, had little authority : and their hands had heen for genera- 
tions against the dwellers upon the coast. But even taking into 
consideration all the circumstances, it is impossible to explain the 
enthusiasm which seized upon them when the enterprise of Maxi. 
min, and the principles of his works, were expounded to them. They 
flocked to the Sacred Stone in hundreds, and laid themselves at his 
leet, begging him to lead them against their enemies, and he re. 
ceived deputations from the camps fur two days’ march along the 
Blue Mountain range, requesting him to be their regulus. At first, 
Maximin, urged on strongly by his new friends, was inclined to 
- head‘a general descent into the coasts with these men ; but before 
he decided, he, as was his wont, went out alone to commune with 
the wilderness. Alone upon the great Plantain, with the sun and 
the sky, he thought over the proposed expedition. He reckoned up, 
me by one, the reasons for and against. He saw that the moun. 
laineers were hardy and brave; but he also saw that they were ill- 
amed, having nothing but spears and darts, and they had no 
Oganisation whatever. The dwellers upon the coast were, it is 
ttue, badly disciplined ; but they possessed firearms and cannon 
y and could retire, if pressed, behind stone walls. If they did that, the 
e Mountaineers, as soon as they had exhausted the supplies of the 
st ‘ountry, must return to the hills, and then, the cities uniting, would 
al pursue them, and attacking one camp after another, cause a great 
laughter. It would be cruelty to expose his friends to such 
ruction. He could not arm them better, for there was no 
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iron in the hills, and he had no forges; and if he attempted 
to start an arsenal, the cities would hear of it, and destroy it 
before he could manufacture sufficient arms. He could never 
conquer the cities without cannon; and he could not starve 
them out, because they had the command of the sea. He must 
have iron, arms, and ships. Where to get them? Casting back 
among the memories of his travels in the boat or speronare, he 
remembered the beautiful Pinerie Islands in the midst of the sea, 
whose inhabitants had begged him to stay amongst and instruct 
them, so that they might throw off the yoke of those tyrants the 
Cythes, who occupied the only cliff. These islanders were expert 
sailors, well provided with ships. ‘Their islands were full of iron, 
and they understood how to work it. The body of the Cythes who 
held the cliff fortress had disarmed them; but they were bold and 
fearless. ‘Their ignorance only kept them under. The Cythes in 
the cliff fortress were not alarge body. He would see these with 
his friends, destroy the barbarous Cythes, and make himself chief of 
the islands, and finally return with arms and ships, and disciplined 
men. Then with the aid of the mountaineers he might become a 
power. These Cythes were the curse of the land. They came from 
Cytheria, in the distant and inaccessible north-west, and were 
undoubtedly of the bravest of the brave, but cruel, barbarous, and 
superstitious to an incredible degree. He had ,long viewed the 
practice of the kings employing these men as mercenaries with 
disgust—by their aid they trampled upon their subjects, and main- 
tained a despotism. Even then he dreaded the time when the Cythes 
might come in an irresistible wave, and sweep away all civilisation 
and learning. ‘Their galleys and ships grew more numerous year by 
year, and they landed and burnt towns and villages upon the coast. 
No ship of traftic was safe from their piracy. He determined that 
one feature of the policy he would pursue would be to expel these 
rude invaders, and, in one word, to keep Lyonesse for the Lyonnais. 

Returning, Maximin called his council together, and imparted 
his resolution. They opposed it on the ground that now was the time, 
while the enthusiasm of the mountaineers was at its highest, and 
represented to him that these men would shrink from encounter- 
ing the perils of a voyage in which they must lose sight of land. 
Maximin was firm, and in the end carried his point. Even at that 
early date it was wonderful what an influence tivis man had acquired 
over the better judgment of his followers. 

The next thing was from what port to set out, and how to obtain 
vessels. Maximin determined to build his own ships. He remembered 
a bay out of the track of vessels, and surrounded with forest, where 
they could build their galleys unmolested. Sydney and Stewart 
were both clever mechanics—they could design the ships. Before 
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night fell ihe enterprise was planned out. Messengers were sent out 
to the principal camps of the mountaineers, explaining the reason 
of this determination, and requesting them to hold themselves in 
readiness. When all was accomplished, Charles, who had seen the 
bay when hunting with Max, was ordered to lead the expedition, 
which set out towards midnight, travelling east and north towards 
the coast. For himselfand Aibert Max had another adventure. He 
had resolved that they alone together should penetrate to the centre 
of thecity of Sandover, and nail a defiance on the public notice-post in 
the middle of the great square, describing his policy. The object of 
this dangerous attempt was not only tostrike the Government with 
dread at the audacity of the adventurers, but also to publish his 
views to the whole land, for he had no doubt that the fame of the 
exploit would travel far and wide. Whiiethe expedition therefore 
went east, Albert and Max stepped rapidly direct north, and never 
paused the whole night long. In the morning they found them. 
selves in the cultivated fields, and hid in a great hayrick the whole 
of the day. At night they travelled again, followed sheep.tracks 
and unfrequented roads, till at last towards midnight they reached 
the banks of Sycamore Creek. Albert went to the willows and 
launched the speronare, while Max visited the blackened ruins of 
the farmhouses, and with much difficulty succeeded in extricating a 
box from the cupboard of his former apartment. This box con- 
tained the record of his journeys, with his maps, and plans, and 
several manuscripts in cipher, in which he preserved the useful 
knowledge he had learnt upon an infinite variety of subjects. He 
placed this box in the stern of the speronare, and Albert and he 
rowed slowly out into the creek. They passed over the sandbar at 
the entrance, for the tide was in, and, entering upon the open sea, 
met a gentle breeze from the north-west, which lifted the light, long 
bark up and down upon the waves. They followed the shore of the 
Sandover peninsular about a mile till nearly under the town, and 
then ran their boat ashore, and drew it up in a field of oats. 
Cautiously they crept in the darkness up to the walls, well aware 
of the only place where they could enter unobserved. The palace 
of King Aurelius was situated at this side, and his gardens ran just 
within the walls. They were full of trees and shrubs; and the 
dissolute servants had trained the ivy up the side of the wall, till it 
afforded a good and easy climbing-place, so as to enable them to 
enter and leave it without observation upon their intrigues. Both 
Max and Albert were well aware of this, and knew that they could 
easily enter, the only danger was that some servant should happen 
to use the ivy ladder at the same time. They crept up to the fosse, 
which was dry, for being on the top of a hill they could not fill it 
with water, listened, and hearing no sound, cautiously climbed up 
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upon the wall. They crawled on lands and knees along the broad 
rampart till they reached the extremity of the king’s garden, and 
then slid down an acacia-tree into it. Here there was a small arched 
postern door, leading out into the town. This door, as they well knew, 
was fastened with a spring lock -—-and could be opened from inside, 
but from without only with a key. Maximin gently opened 
it, but found it was kept well oiled and made no noise; Albert 
placed a small stone to keep it from closing behind them, and they 
entered the street. Here they almost ran up against a sergeant of 
the peace, and their guilty hearts fell ; but he evidently took them 
for some courtiers in the darkness, and passed on. In afew minutes 
they gained the square, and came to the great post on which pro. 
clamations and decrees were nailed for the public to read. There 
was a parchment attached to it now. Maximin tore it down, and 
Albert unrolling their letter or pronunciamento, placed it against 
the post, and by the sheer power of a strong wrist, using bis 
knife-handle to protect his fingers, he drove some small nails 
through the paper into the wood. ‘hey then turned and regained 
the narrow street ; but as they came near the postern-gate heard, 
low voices, and saw a woman’s white dress fluttering. They halted, 
and grasped their daggers ; but ina moment the dress, and man 
with it, passed inside the postern-door. Heavens, if they shut it, 
said Maximin, we shall be caught like rats in a trap. Perforce 
they waited afew moments, and then went to thedoor. It was as 
they had left it—doubtiless this was a nightly occurrence for some 
servant of the palace to place the door ajar, and was well under- 
stood by his comrades. ‘They got up on the rampart again, and in 
five minutes were wnder the fosse. Their excitement, so long sup- 
pressed, now broke forth, and they tore at headlong speed across the 
fields and gardens for their boat. They launched it, cut the tri- 
angular sail, and were speedily slipping through the water towards 
the east. 

This was the proclamation they had nailed to the post : 

** J, Maximin, of Sycamore Creek, an outlaw, and proscribed, do 
hereby hurl defiance at Aurelius and all his effeminate and worn- 
outrace. JI warnthem to depart, and to make room for a new era 
and anew race. I denounce their cruelties, their exactions, their 
superstitions, and their falsehoods, to the people of the towns and 
Jands which they have conquered. I denounce, moreover, the whole 
of the kings of the coast for similar evil deeds, and I call down the 
vengeance of the sky upon them, for that they do cherish and main- 
tain the detestable system of slavery, by which human beings are 
bought and sold as beasts of burden, and prisoners taken in war are 
sent out to distant captivity. Icall upon them to abolish the mer- 
cenaries—to dismiss the Cythes, and to disposses those of them to 
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whom they have given land. Let Lyonesse be for the Lyonnais. I 
denounce the superstitions of the priests of Pheroon, and their in- 
fluence over the people—down with them, throw open the 
monasteries, destroy the nunneries, dens of impurities and follies. 
And I will never cease to scourge ye till this is done.” 

The speronare driven lightly before the breeze, reached the bay 
about seven the next morning, and there they found their friends 
and companions in arms. | 

This bay or inlet was divided into two narrow harbours by an 
immense cliff, which sunk down near the land to a narrow isthmus, 
so narrow that it suggested the idea of cutting a canal, and sv 


forming an inaccessible island. From the long white cliff they 
called it Alba-Longa. 





THE DESERTED SHRINE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


Ou, fane deserted, silent, and alone ! 
Devotion weeps to see so sad a sight ; 
O’er thee, the birch-trees sich their plaintive moan, 
And breezes sadly whisper day and night ; 
And yet of old morn smiled upon the towers 
That rose to greet the pilgrim’s longing eye, 
Who heard thy chimes swell sweetly through the vale, 
And felt his heart resound their ecstasy. 


Behold! the rosy dawn o’er spreads the sky ; 
The rocky heights awake to choral song ; 

A grave procession comes with banners high, 
And incense floats in solemn clouds along— 

First, priests revered in gorgeous vestments dight; 
Then, cavaliers arrayed in dazzling arms; 

And stately dames, attired in garments white,— 
All seek yon refuge from the world’s alarms. 


Above the rest, see one, divinely fair, 
Who droop’s her close-veiled head upon her breast, 

Sighing in sadness, whilst all others there 

Advance in hope, by memory unoppressed. 
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Why mourns she thus, as one without relief? 
Because in youth she plighted heart and hand 

To one who wanders—oh, what bitter grief !— 
To seek renown in some far-distant land. 


A strange foreboding thrills her trembling heart, 

As, entering ’neath the high-arched towering dome, 
She seeks to where the odorous altar pours 

Glad taper’s light to welcome wanderers home. 
Hard by the Crucifix she kneels to pray, 

Where oft she prayed in childhood’s happier years, 
And meekly whispers sorrow’s litanies ; 

While, from her soft blue eyes, fall blinding tears. 


And as, through long-drawn aisle and dim-lit nave, 
She hears the children’s voices sweetly blend, 
There wakes within her soul a gentle pain, 
As if her grief were near its latter end ; 
And as the choirs their full-voiced anthem raise— 
E’en as the organ swells the harmony— 
Her woe she loses in the flood of praise, 
And soars, released on wings of psalmody. 


Faint, and more faint, earth’s chorus dies away ; 
Hark! heavenly music falls upon her ear ; 
And spouse of Christ to her entrancéd eye 
Fair visions in the firmament appear ; 
There, angels shine, like glorious stars of light; 
There, martyrs stand, set free from death and chains ; 
While he smiles greeting on her ravished sight, 
For whom she wept such streams of tearful pain. 


Her strife is o’er ; she hears her call to rest ; 
Upon the altar-step she sinks and dies. 

A gleam of glory lights her pale, worn face— 
One parting glance from her fast-glazing eyes. 

All gaze in wonder at the touching sight ; 
The air grows sad at sound of passing”bell ; 

A solemn tremor thrills the kneeling throng, 
Obedient to the sympathetic spell. 

The spell is past, the picture melis away, 
The fane stands desolate by night and day. 





W.F.S. 


